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LIVING ELSEWHERE. 


BY PHBE CARY. 





Draw near the board with plent) spread, 

And if in the accustomed place 
You see the father’s reverend head, 

Or mother’s patient, loving face, 
Whate’er your life may have of ill, 
Thank God that these are left you still. 
Thank God for friends your life has known, 

For every dear, departed day ; 

The blessed past is safe alone— 

God gives, but does not take away: 
He only safely keeps above 
For us the treasures that we love. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Presentation of naturalization papers is 
this year demanded from women born 
abroad before they can be registered as 
voters for school committee. This is a 
new law enacted last year. Let every wo- 
map not born in this country present her 
naturalization papers, or, if married, those 
of her husband, when she goes to be 
registered. 








The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its eighteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on the 
18th inst. We congratulate this useful 
and progressive society upon having ar- 
rived at legal years of discretion and hope 
the fact will be celebrated by renewed ef- 
forts to secure equal rights for New Eng- 
Jand women. 





President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
has been represented in the newspapers as 
arraying himself against the employment 
of women as telegraph messengers. This, 
we are informed, is not the case. There 
is arule of many years standing in Har- 
vard College forbidding young women 
from visiting students’ rooms without a 
chaperon, except, of course, on Class Day. 
This eminently proper rule would be in- 
consistent with the employment of wom- 
en as telegraph messengers. It is, of 
course, the duty of President Eliot to see 
that the rule is enforced. But in doing 
so, he cannot be said to have taken sides 
in the controversy between the Telegraph 
Company and the Boston city officials. 





Governors’ Night was celebrated last 
Monday night at Tremont Temple, by the 
Methodist Social Union. Governor Van 
Sant of Minnesota, Gov. Garvin of Rhode 
Island, and ex-Gov. Boutwell of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke. Ex-Gov. Boutwell said: 
“The world is not governed entirely by 





politics or by dogmatic theology, but by 
a universal belief that mankind can be 
made better. Women should have the 
opportunity of voting, not as a privilege, 
but asaright. Public men make the mis- 
take of regarding the vote as a privilege 
when itis a right. Women’s votes will 
temper, if they do not neutralize, the pas- 
sion engendered by authority; the voice 
of the woman, if it could be heard, would 
relieve the country of this enormous bur- 
den of war.”’ 








The Daughters of Massachusetts were 
gratified last week by listening to remi- 
niscences of Gov. John A. Andrew by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who spoke of 
Governor Andrew’s young days when he 
was a lawyer, with light, curly hair, and 
full of spirit. She said he was very dem- 
ocratic, and when he visited her in New- 
port, which was not the fashionable place 
it is now, they used to have out-door par- 
ties in ‘‘the valley,’’ a lovely part of her 
grounds, and Mr. Andrew would take off 
his coat and help with the refreshments, 
One Sunday they wanted a service in the 
valley, but had no one to preach, and Mr. 
Andrew read a paper he had prepared for 
his Sunday-school class, and among the 
hymns sung was ‘‘The Healing Wings of 
a@ Dove.”’ She said Mr. Andrew was one 
ot the first members of the Church of the 
Disciples, and an active Sunday-school 
worker. 





- 





The New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will support three bills to be pre- 
sented to the coming Legislature. The 
first affects the rights of married women 
to receive compensation for work done 
outside ofthe home. Few women in the 
upper walks of life are aware of the law 
passed in 1902 which provided that a hus- 
band may contract for the services of his 
wife, and himself be empowered to col- 
lect her wages. This law was brought to 
the attentiun of the legislative committee 
in @ very practical way: One of them had 
a laundress, a Mrs. John Mulligan. Mrs, 
Mulligan had recently become a bride, 
and was so proud of the fact that.she in- 
sisted upon making her contract under 
her husband’s name. She met with an 
accident that sent her to the hospital, and 
her two months’ wages were collected and 
used by her husband during her absence. 
The Italians on Long Island contract for 
the yearly serviges of their wives in out 
door and other work. The law applies to 
women in every walk of life, and is capa- 
ble of the gravest abuses. 

The second law which the committee is 
anxious for the Federation to assist in 
modifying relates to the disposition of the 
personal property of married women dy- 
ing intestate. Under the present law a 
married woman’s personalty, in case of 
her death without issue, descends to her 
husband. In the event of his death under 
identical circumstances, the widow iaher- 
its only one-half of the personalty, his 
relatives claiming the remainder. As a 
woman’s personalty frequently comes to 
her from her family, or is the result of 
her own efforts, the unfairness of the law 
is apparent. Women generally are ex- 
pressing their desire for a revision of the 
laws of inheritance, making husband and 
wife equal in law. The third law, in 
which the child-labor committee is inter- 
ested, will forbid factory work to be done 
in the home. 








The change of government in Queens- 
land spells progress for the women of the 
State, saysthe Australian Woman’s Sphere. 
Mr. Morgan, the new Premier, is pledged 
to introduce an Electoral Reform Bill on 
the Federal franchise basis, which, of 
course, will give the State franchise to 
women. The political bodies of women 
are organizing actively. 

A New Zealand paper in an article deal- 
ing with the returns of the last general 
election says: ‘One good effect of the 
extension of the franchise to women is seen 
in the increased activity of the male elect 
ors. When the men had the field to them- 
selves it was a rare thing for 60 per cent. 
of those on the rolls to record their votes; 
but in 1893 the proportion rose to 69.6 per 
cent., in 1896 to 75.9 per cent., and in 
1899 to 79 per cent. Last year the 
proportion fell to 78.44 per cent., but the 
decline was probably due to the fact that 
there were an unusually large number of 
contests in which the results were regard- 
ed as foregone conclusions. Our ten 
years’ experience of universal suffrage 
shows that the women’s interest in poli- 
tics has been well sustained.” 








At Cincinnati, Nov. 17, the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
elected the following officers: 


President, Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, 
Portland, Me. ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Susan H.D. Fry, Evavuston. [ll ; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Clara C Hoffma., Kansas 
City, Mo.; treasurer, Mrs. Helen Norton 
Barker, Evanston, [1l.; branch secretary of 
the Loyal Temperance League, Mrs. Helen 
G. Rice, Roxbury, Mass. 


The president named Miss Anna A, 


Gordon of Evanston, IIl.,as vice-president- 
at-large. 





Dr. Hickman, the woman pbysician in 
the Royai Hospital of London, Eng., 
whose disappearance was attributed by 
certain conservative physicians to over- 
work and responsibility, it has since been 
ascertained, was robbed and murdered in 
a park near the huspital. She left the 
hospital early in the evening, and her 
body was found after several weeks in an 
unfrequented part of the park. This dis- 
poses of another anti argument against 
the employment of women in hospitals. 





EMMA BOOTH-TUCKER’'S PUBLIC WORK. 

For the past seven years, Emma Booth- 
Tucker has shared with her husband the 
oversight of the Salvation Army in Amer- 
ica. She was identified with all features 
of Salvation Army activity. Her official 
title was ‘‘consul,’’ and her place in the 
organization was to go from city to city 
and inspect the administrative work of 
local headquarters. 

Not only was she preéminent for devo- 
tion and unselfish service, but within the 
Booth family circle and among their inti- 
mates, Mrs. Booth-Tucker was regarded 
as, after her father, the ablest of the lead- 
ers. We find in the two-volume life of 
Catherine Booth, and in her mother's let- 
ters, much clear evidence of this regard. 
In the following letter to the general, Mrs. 
Booth gives a fine picture of the first at- 
tempt of the dead leader—then a girl of 
eighteen—to lead a pnblic meeting: 

You will be surprised to hear that 
Emma spoke in the hall here on Sabbath 
last. I could not believe it, but it was so. 
We have a good little woman evangelist 
here, who is struggling with a lot of 
rough, poor people, and she had so enlist 
ed Emma's sympathy and won her heart 
as to get her to promise to help her, 
though it was more than she had hoped 
to persuade her to take a service. On 
Sunday night, however, Emma went on 
the platform, took a hymn book, and be- 
gan as though sbe had been at it for 
twelve months. She preached from Isaiah, 
tenth chapter, third verse, and all say she 
did wonderfully. Nota hesitancy or ap- 
parent qualm. She tells me that she felt 
unutterable things, but was enabled to 
keep calm outside. Does it not seem as 
if the Lord was going to use all my chil- 
dren in His work? 

Emma Booth spent only a short time in 
street preaching. At twenty she was 
placed in charge of the training school for 
women workers, an institution where 
those who aspire to be officers in the Sal- 
vation Army spend a few months in prep- 
aration. In this place, for more than 
seven years, she impressed her personality 
on all the women who later led the army 
in all parts of the world. She left that 
position to go to India. Among the na- 
tives of Bombay and Calcutta, her future 
husband had discovered that the Army 
must follow very literally the injunction 
‘When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 
To conquer the prejudice of the native, 
it was necessary to live with him, dress 
like him, and eat his food. So the wed- 
ding was celebrated in the Indian man- 
ner. The groom appeared as a bare-foot- 
ed, turbaned, calico-robed beggar with 
his begging-bow] in his hand. When the 
newly married couple began their work in 
India, Mrs. Booth-Tucker adopted not 
only the clothes but the manner of life of 
the native, and, barefooted, dipping her 
unaccustomed fingers in the currie-dish, 
she begged her way through the Calcutta 
streets. 

When this couple left the work in India 
it was to assume charge in America, It 
was an ideal combination. Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker shared all her husband’s courage 
and enthusiasm for new enterprises, but 
tempered it with a far-seeiag judgment 
which insured success. They both had a 
marked bent for work along sociological 
lines. It would be much if their régime 
had been marked by nothing more than 
the farm colonies—their solution of the 
problem of bringing the ‘‘landless man to 
the manless land.’’ But there are abun- 
dant material evidences of the conspicu- 
ous success of their leadership. In addi- 
tion to increased officers and workers 
along the Salvation Army’s original lines, 





there are thirty-three woodyards for the 
unemployed, fourteen rescue homes for 
women, and a dozen day nurseries and 
orphanages, all owing their existence to 
the direct initiative of Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer says: ‘She 
was a woman of refined personality, of 
attractiveness and charm, of keen intelli- 
gence, dynamic spirituality, and moral 
forcefulness, Facing her audience, she 
was fearless, direct and masterful—her 
great father’s powers feminized but clear- 
ly manifest. ‘ 

“To the Salvation Army the death of 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker brings well-nigh irre- 
parable loss, since men and women of her 
calibre are rare, and especially so in or- 
ganized religious effort. Itis to be hoped 
that other leaders like her, combining 
spiritual enthusiasm with sound common 
sense, will arise to carry forward the 
splendid work of the Army.”’ 


REVIVING SPINDLE AND DISTAFF. 





To the revival of hand-woven coverlets, 
rugs, and other forms of domestic industry 
in Massachusetts and Georgia, is to be 
added one of afar more ancient fashion, 
flax spinning on the distaff. It is being 
tried in the Richmond Hill Settlement, 
New York City, and if successful it will 
give useful employment to many women 
of the poorer class. Regarding it, the 
Evening Post says: 

“Somewhere in Vermont an enterpris- 
ing woman makes a comfortable living by 
spinning fine linen, the whole process, 
from raising the flax to bleaching the 
cloth, being done in her own neighbor- 
hood, For some time she has been short 
of spinners, and this coming to the ears 
of Mrs, Fitzgerald, head worker at Rich- 
mond Hill, suggested the revival of spin- 
ning among immigrant women. About 
twenty pounds of flax have been sent 
down from Vermont, and steady work 
promised for at least a dozen women if 
they prove expert. 

‘‘Nearly all Neapolitan and Sicilian 
women are good spinners, and the better 
class immigrants bring with them hand- 
woven bed and table linen such as Ameri- 
can housewives might well envy. They 
often bring their distaffs and spindles 
with them, but do not use them here. 

“The flower-making and the needle 
trades absorb most of the Italian women, 
those who are unable to leave home for 
the entire day doing the work in their 
own rooms. At first sight this home work 
seems a good thing, since it permits the 
mother of the family to carry on her do- 
mestic duties and to care for her little 
ones. But the fact is that home work in 
variably means child labor. It is not un- 
usual for kindergarten tots to be kept at 
home in the rush season to help with 
flower work. The cloth petals of cheap 
flowers are put up in packages of one 
hundred, and the smallest children are 
employed for hours at a time opening 
these packages and separating the layers 
of cloth, They also string the green cam- 
bric calyxes on the wires and hand them 
over to an older person to glue. The child 
labor committee has been endeavoring to 
frame a law which should cover the child 
who works at home, but there is none, 

“The spinning project, if it is success- 
ful, will employ the women who do this 
piece-work assisted by their childrev, and 
will pay them about as much as they now 
earn at flower-making, and leave the chil- 
dren free. One of the advantages of the 
spinning is that the children cannot do it. 

“The Italian women are about the only 
Europeans who still use the distaff and 
spindle. The spinning- wheel has been in 
general use elsewhere since the fifteenth 
century, but in Italy it has never taken 
the place of the primitive appliance. 
Travellers are struck with the pictur- 
esqueness of the Italian peasant woman 
walking along country roads twirling her 
spindle exactly as her Roman ancestresses 
twirled theirs, more than two thousand 
years ago. The distaff is merely a stick 
about three feet long, on which the flax 
or wool] is wound. The lower end of the 
stick is held between the left arm and the 
side. The spindle is a small wooden bar 
with two whorls or disks forming a sort 
of spool for the thread to be wound on as 
itis spun. There is a little hook on the 
end of the spindle to catch the flax. The 
flax passes through the fingers of the 
left hand and is drawn out and twisted by 
the fingers of the right hand. The peas- 
ant woman does this deftly, whirling the 
spindle tu complete the twist. It is 
rather simple and is easily learned, even 
by people not used to manual labor.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ex QueEN LILIVOKALANI, of Hawaii, 
will spend the winter in Boston. 

Miss HELEN MILLER GouLD will givea 
Thanksgiving dinner to a number of boys 
at Woody Crest, her home at Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson. 

Miss Mary CHILDs, a pretty young wo- 
man, bas just been installed in King Ed- 
ward’s home farm at Windsor, with the 
official title of ‘‘Chief Dairy Maid to the 
King.’’ The position is by no means a 
sinecure, for she must supervise the but- 
ter and cheese making industry under 
royal patronage. 

Dr. META HEMPEL, probably the best- 
known private teacher of German in Ber- 
lin, died recently in that city. Her certi- 
ficates were standard qualifications for 
instructors in many American schools, 
Among ber pupils were Mayor Seth Low 
of New York, former U. 8S. Minister J. 0. 
Baucroft Davis, and the late Ambassador 
Uhl. 

Mrs. Kate Upson GLARK has issued a 
memorial volume containing tributes to 
her husband, the late Edward P. Clark, of 
the New York Evening Post. ‘‘A Soldier 
of Conscience’”’ ia the felicitous title of 
this book, which shows the quality of a 
man whose high moral ideals voiced 
through forceful editorial work, influ- 
enced thousands of readers for years. 


Mrs. ABBy Morton Diaz's lectures at 
the Emerson Union are calling forth such 
enthusiasm that a week-day class is urged 
for those who cannot come on Sundays. 
All who would attend a week day class on 
Thursdays, at Pierce Building, should 
write Mrs. Diaz, Belmont, Mass., whether 
10 to 11 A. M. or 2to 3 P. M. would suit 
them best. There will be an admittance 
of ten cents to each lesson. The theme 
will be ‘‘Human Culture according to Na- 
ture’s Laws.” 

Miss ANNIE S. Peck, who went to 
South America on July 16 to attempt the 
ascent of Mount Sorata, the Andean peak, 
has returned to this country. Owing to 
ice and snow and very unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, Miss Peck and her party 
were not able to reach the top of Mount 
Sorata. Miss Peck, however, was able to 
reach the summit of El Miste, in Peru, 
which is near Arequipa and is 19,200 feet 
high. While at El Miste she descended 
into a crater, going 500 feet below the 
surface. 


Miss FRANCES ALLITSON has composed 
and published more than eighty songs, 
and has much work planned out, At 
present, besides several sacred songs, she 
has in MS. two song-cycles for baritone. 
She is setting to music, as a song-cycle, 
Mr. Wilfred Gilson’s poem, “Urlyn the 
Harper.’’ She considers that one of the 
highest compliments she ever received 
came from Mr. William Watson, who is 
devoted to music. He was so satisfied 
with her setting of his poem, ‘‘The Lute 
Player,’’ that he generously sent to her a 
poem that had never been published. 

Mrs. Lucy Rip—ER MEYER has been 
chosen by the Rock River electoral con- 
ference a lay delegate to the general quad- 
rennial conference of the Methodist Epis. 
copal Church at Los Angeles next May. 
Mrs. Meyer is the principal of the Chicago 
Training School for city, home and foreign 
missions, which with her husband she 
founded in 1885. Mrs. Meyer is editor of 
the Deaconess Advocate. She graduated 
from Oberlin in 1872. She was born in 
Vermont of old New England stock, and 
is noted in the church as a speaker and a 
writer. She returned recently to Chicago 
from a six-thousand miletrip through the 
Northwest, where she visited the Western 
Deaconess homes and hospitals. 

Miss Fioy Gitmorg, who holds the 
position of assistant attorney-general of 
the Philippines, is home in Indiana. There 
are two other assistants. The duties of 
the assistants are various. Among them 
there are about fifty pardon cases each 
month which are turned over to these as- 
sistants to inquire into the merits of the 
case and make recommendations to the 
attorney-general regarding the legal status 
of the case. If the recommendations are 
for pardon the opinion of the assistant is 
signed by the attorney-general, and the 
prisoner goes free. Miss Gilmore never 
goes into court to plead cases. On Nov. 
12, she was admitted to the bar in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. This will admit her to the 
bar in the Philippines by passing an ex- 
aminstion on the local codes on her return 
to the islands. She will be the first 
woman to be admitted to the bar in the 
Orient. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SUFFRAGE BANQUET. 


Bristot, Pa., Nov. 9, 1903. 


fditors Woman's Journal: 

The banquet in honor of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and the officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
given in the New Century Club drawing 
room of Philadelphia, Nov. 7, was a de- 
lightfal event, worthy to be cherished in 
one’s memory. About one hundred and 
fifty persons were present, old friends and 
new friends of impartial suffrage, who 
mingled together in sympathetic friendli- 
ness. The beginning and the end of a 
half century of toil, effort, and persistent 
endeavor in behalf of woman’s welfare, 
seemed to clasp bands with hopeful en- 
thusiasm, and in the spirit that presages 
victory. There were the old with their 
past experiences to recount, and the 
young to profit by their example, and in 
their turn to take up the good work and 
carry it on to completion. 

The guests of honor were Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Kev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss 
Kate M. Gurdon, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
‘well, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 
“The spacious reception room, the scene of 
gaiety and animation, gootl cheer and 
smiling faces, was well filled, and the 
hearty greetings and cordial hand-shak- 
ings, following pleasant recognitions after 
the lapse of time, showed how the bond 
of sympathy makes a whole assemblage 
kip. 

At no time, perbaps, in the past fifty 
years would it have been possible to wit- 
ness the presence or hear the voice of a 
mayor of Philadelphia at such a reception 
or such @ banquet as that. But Mayor 
John Weaver was there, with his excellent 
wife, and his face beamed with the glow 
of enjoyment. That his brief but earnest 
speech was well received had its pleasing 
proof in the warm applause with which it 
was greeted. 

The large hall where the delightful ban- 
quet was given, presented ascene which I 
shall not attempt to describe. In all the 
attractive appointments, from the tasteful 
floral decorations that gave their dainty 
charm, down tothe last quaint mould of 
ice-cream that refreshed a welcoming pal- 
ate, the eye beheld a triumph of good 
taste and splendid arrangement. The 
banquet itself lacked not the praise of eye 
or lip, or the spontaneous tokens of ad- 
miration. Even woman suffragists are 
not too unworldly to do justice to the 
choice luxuries of the table, or to show 
their tender appreciation of the high art 
of cooking. An excellent feast is an elo- 
quent tribute to civilized life. 

**Perfect equality of rights for women— 
civil and political—is to-day, and has been 
for the last half century, the one demand 
of Susan B. Anthony.’’ These words, 
printed in bold type, are under Miss An- 
thony’s photograph on the souvenir at- 
tached to the menu; and as a heading to 
this is the venerable sentiment ‘‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny,’’ a po- 
litical formula that has the distinction of 
commanding the qualified assent of man- 
kind. ° 

Miss Anthony, in her eighty-fourth year, 
has a good right to give some proof of en- 
croaching age, but she is innocent of a de- 
clining interest in the great question that 
is so dear to her heart. Her speech had 
the substance of her old-time addresses in 
a compact form, if not their ancient fire. 
It .wae short and to the point, clearly 
showing that she does not ‘bate a jot of 
heart or hope,”’ or lose her rooted faith in 
the coming hour of victory. With what 
enthusiasm she was greeted, and what 
stirring rounds of applause rang through 
the hall at the mention of her name and 
the sound of her voice! 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, gracefully presided on this 
happy occasion; and the other speakers 
were Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Miss Kate M. Gordon, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Mr. Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg, Mr. Earle Barnes, Mr. 
J. K. Wildman, and Rev, Frederick Hinck- 
ley. Miss Jane Campbell read an original 
witty aod satirical poem entitled, ‘Why 
Women do not want to Vote,’ which 
elicited much merriment. 

The speeches were highly enjoyed by 
the pleased listeners, especially those 
which were enriched by pleasant reminis- 
eences, ludicrous experiences, droll and 
amusing anecdotes, or pithy, pertinent 
stories, which, one after another, were 
followed by ripples of joyous laughter. 
It was an enlivening and animated feast 
for the soul, fit to blend with the solid 
material one that addressed itself to the 
inner consciousness. 

Mrs. Charles L. Peirce was called upon 
by the president as being the one person 
present who had attended the first wo- 
man’s rights meeting held in America. 
She made a few pertinent remarks, 

There was music, also, to grace the 
pleasant occasion, and the songs of Mrs. 
Sheridan, of Atianta, were as sweet as the 





song of the oriole, calling forth rapturous 
applause, and capturing the fancy of the 
assemblage. Everybody seemed happy, 
and all enjoyed with cheery zest the even- 
ing’s rare treat. An occasion like this has 
its uses as well as its delights. It may 
fittingly be classed among the landmarks 
in the era of progress, cheering to the 
hearts of the friends of woman suffrage, 
tending to inspire them with hope, fresh- 
en their zeal, breathe new life into their 
work, and renew their confidence in ulti- 
mate success. J. K. WiipMay. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The Freedman’s Aid and Southern Edu- 
cation Society maintains among the needy, 
black and white, of the Southland, 43 in- 
stitutions of learning having 413 teachers. 
Last year there were 10,413 students; 
2,000 preachers and 10,000 teachers have 
been taught in these schools, which have 
had over 200,000 pupils. It teaches man- 
ual training, sewing, cooking, and all 
kinds of trades. 

The school teachers of Brooklyn have 
won a second important victory in the 
Court of Appeals in the decision affirming 
that of the Appellate Division in the case 
of Miss Jennetta Baum against the Board 
of Education of the city of New York, the 
application being for a mandamus to com- 
pel the Board to promote Miss Baum 
without the required advanced examina- 
tion. Thetrial court denied the manda- 
mus, the Appellate Division reversed that 
denial, and the Court of Appeals now sus- 
tains the Appellate Division. Miss Baum 
holds the necessary teacher’s license, and 
has taught in the public schools since 
1882, She was refused promotion because 
she would not take the examination pre- 
scribed by the Board’s by-laws adopted in 
1902. The Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the class teachers’ organization 
of Brooklyn took up Miss Baum’s cause, 
and have won a decisive victory. 





ISABELLA THOBURN COLLEGE, INDIA. 





Through the Methodist Episcopal peri- 
odicals, Florence I. Nichols, of Lynn, 
Mass., is making an appeal for aid for the 
Woman’s College at Lucknow, founded 
by the late Isabella Thoburn, She says in 
part: 

“The supreme importance of the high 
school and college at Lucknow is that the 
whole system of the girls’ schools of our 
church centers in these institutions at 
Lucknow. 

“Schools are established side by side 
with the churches; the village schools 
send the promising girls to the district 
boarding schools, and primary graduates 
are passed on to the middle (grammar) 
schools. To pass the middle examination 
has been the goal for the majority of girls 
and parents in the past, but the demand 
for better trained teachers and the grow- 
ing ambition of our church members are 
making these ‘middle passed’ girls realize 
that they have only begun their educa- 
tion. 

“The only college for Indian Christian 
girls is at Lucknow, and during the last 
two or three years the number of students 
coming from district boarding schools to 
the preparatory classes has increased 
many times. 

**In the district schools the cost of edu- 
cating a girl is small, but even $1 and $2 
a month is too much for many parents. 
The high school classes require better 
trained teachers, and when the cost of 
text books is added to board and tuition, 
the fees are increased to $4 and $5 a 
month. Our preachers and teachers are 
most ambitious for their girls, but their 
salaries are very small, The high school 
fees of $5 increase to $8 or more during 
the four years of college work, and how 
can our preachers and teachers receiving 
salaries ranging from $13 to $6 a month 
pay so much for the education of one 
daughter, where there may be six or eight 
children in the family? 

‘*‘When Miss Thoburn began her work 
in India more than thirty years ago, she 
saw that the women of India must be 
evangelized and taught by their own 
sisters. But the evangelists and teachers 
cannot be prepared for this work unless 
help is given to educate them—not to pass 
examinations only, but to develop charac- 
ter, that they may be true leaders. 

*At Lucknow, where kindergarten, 
primary, grammar, and high schools, with 
a normal school and college department, 
are all grouped under the title ‘Isabelia 
Thoburn College,’ there are but four 
American missionaries and how could the 
manifold duties of so many departments 
be performed, and individual care be given 
to the two hundred girls, if there were 
not missionaries and teachers educated 
in India? The assistant principal of the 
college is Miss Lilavati Singh, (a mission- 
ary of the Woman’s Misttenary Society,) 
weil known in America, afd educated in 
the Lucknow High School and College. 
Of the ether fourteen members of the 





staff, eleven were @@ucs@ted in the Isabella 
Thoburn College or some other mission 
school, Ti 

“The girls coming from the district 
schools to college are poor, and many re- 
quests for scholarships have been re- 
ceived. At the meeting in February of 
the board of governors of the college, 
Bishop Thoburn presiding, it was decided 
to ask for twenty endowed scholarships. 
Two thousand dollars will endow a schol- 
arship. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the continuous beneficence of such 
an endowment. One hundred dollars will 
support a girl in college one year, and 
sixty dollars will support a girl in the 
high school classes preparatory to col- 
lege. Money can be safely invested in 
India, and while a year’s scholarship will 
be very helpful, the need is very great for 
a scholarship endowment, 

“The work, and above all the character 
of the Lucknow girls, is sufficient guarau- 
tee that the,money will be well invested. 
Hundreds of girls tratned and inspired by 
Miss Thoburn aré working in the missions 
of India or making Christian homes, Year 
by year new girls enter as the others 
graduate, and there is practically no limit 
to this work except the lack of money. 
These are wonderful days in India,” 





SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 





At the recent convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association, 
Miss Anne F. Miller, president of the Ge- 
neva Political Equality Club, and presi- 
dent of the Ontario County Suffrage As- 
sociation, made some interesting state- 
ments relating to the local elub. 

“After six ‘years of experience in the 
responsibilities of club life,’ said Miss 
Miller “tone should have at least a word 
to share with others. As I remember the 
vicissitudes through which we have passed 
and the comparative prosperity and vital- 
ity which seems ours at present, | asked 
myself what was the chief factor in bring- 
ing itabout. I believe that such success 
as is ours is due mainly to the character 
of the membership of our club. 

‘*By charactet I mean the different ele- 
ments which compose it. In the list of 
175 members take fifty men. On consid- 
ering their occupations one is struck by 
the variety which reminds one of the old 
fortune-telling rhyme, ‘doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief,’ for in our club you 
will find doctors, lawyers, merchants and 
chiefs. The term ‘chief’ applies to po- 
litical leaders, of whom there are a goodly 
number. Besides these there are profes- 
sors, clergymen, bankers, editors, men of 
prominence and power in our community, 
young men, old men, and above all think- 
ing meno. 

‘What is true of the fifty men is quite 
as true of the 125 women, as regards the 
very wide range of usefulness which they 
represent, We have women physicians, 
women merchants, professional musicians, 
newspaper women, women who manage 
our hospital, women who teach in our 
public and private schools, women of 
wealth who intend that the world shall 
be the better for it, women who work. 

‘Such is the leaven in our club, with 
which we hope to leaven the lump of pub- 
lic opinion so that any woman who is able 
and worthy may stand on an equal footing 
with her brother as doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, and also as chief.’’ 





WOMEN WORKERS WANTED IN MANILA. 

According to Mr. George C. Leonard, a 
prominent business man of Manila, there 
is a great demand there for American 
young women workers. Mr. Leonard, 
who recently arrived in New York, said to 
a Tribune reporter: 

‘‘Women of many nationalities of the 
laboring type are arriving by almost every 
boat that stops at the various ports of the 
islands, but one rarely sees an American 
amongthem. This is regrettable, because 
all that seems to be needed now to com- 
plete the civilizing of the Philppine 
Islands is a strong invasion of American 
women. There is no lack of good paying 
work for them, particularly in Manila it- 
self, where I know thatthe big stores will 
willingly pay almost double the present 
wage to secure sharp, intelligent Ameri- 
can girls to serve at the counter or in the 
business office. At many of the leading 
dry goods stores in Manila one can often 
see cards stuck in the front windows with 
the notice: ‘Saleswomen wanted. Ameri- 
cans preferred.’ Here and there, too, 
throughout the business section of the 
city may be seen notices asking for wom- 
en help of other kinds, Americans being 
in the greatest demand, 

“The wages are very much higher than 
in this country. Women stenographers 
and secretaries for instance, in Manila, 
are paid salaries ranging from $20 to$35a 
week, and in some particular cases more. 
I employ an American girl stenographer 
and typewriter, and shortly before leaving 
I raised her salary from $25 to $35 a week. 
I had to make the raise for the reason that 





she had just received an offer of $28 
week from a law firm in the city, and she 
promptly let me understand that if I did 
not increase the wage she was getting I 
would have to hunt for another typist. I 
didn’t feel like doing that, because she is 
an expert at her work. 

‘*Why there should be so few American 
women migrating to the Philippines is 
hard to explain. Even English women 
exceed the Americans almost four to one 
in Manila, and are holding most of the 
best positions in women’s work. One 
English woman who had been brought up 
in the dairy line was independent enough 
to start for herself some four years ago in 
the outskirts of Manila. To-day she owns 
a 700-acre farm and 500 head of cows, be- 
sides ten dairy shops scattered through- 
out the city. By far the largest share of 
the milk, butter and eggs used by the cit- 
izens of Manila comes from her dairy 
farm. She is a splendid business woman, 
and is said to be making a fortune. She 
certainly deserves to do so.”’ 





ELLIS MEREDITH ON LYMAN ABBOTT 


(Conciuded.) 

The points of disagreement between 
Dr. Abbott and the suffragists were dis- 
cussed last week. The points of agree- 
ment are these two propositions: 

“The end of life is the rearing and 
training of children,’’ and this, he says, 
“is more important than the work of the 
government, because it is the work for 
the protection of which governments are 
organized among men.”’ 

Dr. Abbott states an ideal, a ‘‘divine, 
far-off event toward which the whole cre- 
ation moves’ with much deliberation, 
but the suffragists will accept the ideal. 
It has been ours, lo, these many years, 
and largely because of it are we suffrag- 
ists. We desire the ballot for two reasons, 
first as a matter of abstract justice, and 
second, because “in this work of direct 
ministry to the individual, this work of 
character-building which is the ultimate 
end of life,’ we have learned that it is im- 
possible either to build or to keep a home 
unless it is established upon a rock as 
broad and firm as the government itself; 
all other ground is shifting sand. 

Dr. Abbott is anxious because of the 
necessity for warfare ‘‘with the enemies 
of society.”” We might very well reply, 
in the words of Mirabeau—‘‘Oi sunt les 
enemis de la nation? Catilina est-il & nos 
portes?* The enemies we cannot see are 
more to be dreaded, and are more terrible 
than any army with banners. The battle 
of life must be fought hour by hour 
against the forces of wrong, and other 
forces not wrong in themselves, but terri- 
bly wrong in some of their ramifications. 
The factory system is not inherently evil, 
but the system that stalks over this land, 
playing a horrible gamé of ‘‘Fee, fi, fo, 
fum,’’ making real the giant of our child- 
hood, grinding the bones of children to 
make his bread, watering his stock with 
their blood, is unquestionably wrong. A 
year or so ago, the women of Georgia 
went to their Legislature, entreating its 
members to make an age limit, that chil- 
dren under twelve might not be employed 
in the factories; but the jingle of the 
guinea was more potent than woman’s in- 
fluence, and the children still slave their 
lives away. This is one instance, but it 
could be multiplied indefinitely. In al- 
most every State in the Union, women 
have found for how little their mighty in- 
fluence counts, when there is nothing 
back of it but the band that stops rocking 
the cradle now and then to wipe away 
silent and unavailing tears. The ballot- 
box is the fulcrum, and the hand that 
holds the ballot holds the lever that moves 
the world. Ten years ago, November, 
1903, the women of Colorado were enfran- 
chised, and while ten years is but a short 
time, it is long enough to show who have 
been the chief beneficiaries of the woman’s 
vote. In the next General Assembly 
thereafter three laws of vital importance 
to the childhood of Colorado were passed. 
Until then a man could, as he still can in 
many States of the Union, will away an 
unborn child. Mothers were made co- 
equal guardians of their children. The 
age of protection for girls was raised to 
eighteen, and the State Home for De- 
pendent Children was established. A bill 
was introduced, but failed of passage, es- 
tablishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls; but so much interest was created 
that the school was started, and the next 
Legislature passed a bill, and made appro- 
priations to cover the expenses already 
incurred and fof maintenance. 

Since then the Humane Society has been 
made a State institution and given in- 
creased powers. Wherever there is an 
abused child, this society goes to the res- 
cue. Humane education has been made 
compulsory in the public schools. Insur- 
ance companies that have to be sued to 
recover are compelled to stand the cost of 
such suit. This bill was endorsed by ev- 
ery woman’s organization in the State, 


~* Where are the enemies of the nation? Is 
Castiline at our gates? 





and passed practically unanimously. Wid. 
ows and orphans cannot be defrauded in 
case of the death of their mainstay, by in. 
surance agents who try to beat them 
down and obtain a settlement for less 
than the policy calls for. 

The State Board of Charities and Cor. 
rections has been given power to investi. 
gate private charitable institutions, ang 
abuses of children have thereby been re. 
dressed or prevented. 

The Colorado ehild does not see the 
National flag used for advertising pur- 
poses. 

We have the best law in regard to chiid 
labor that I have been able to find in apy 
of the States. No child under fourteen 
can be employed in any capacity, and no 
child of sixteen or under that age can be 
employed for more than eight hours ‘in 
any mill, factory, manufacturing estab- 
lishment, shop or store, or in or about 
coal or other mines,’’ except the week 
before Christmas, or in any other place 
that may be deemed unhealthful or dan. 
gerous; and shops as well as mills and 
mines are enumerated in this list. No 
girl or woman over sixteen is allowed to 
work over eight hours at any occupation 
which requires her to be on her feet, 
Overtime must be paid for, and district 
attorneys are required to prosecute viola- 
tions of the act. 

Five bills were passed at the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, establishing a perfect sys- 
tem for dealing with truancy, creating a 
juvenile court, and requiring that no child 
hereafter arrested shall be placed in the 
common jail. In pursuance of this act, 
or set of acts, the city council of Den- 
ver has passed an ordinance establish- 
ing a detention school. These laws are 
said to cover this whole subject more 
thoroughly than those of any other State. 
They were drawn by the State Associa- 
tion of County Judges, and endorsed by 
the women generally. They make parents 
directly responsible for the conduct of 
their children. It was not necessary to 
work for them, They passed without 
opposition, The women also got a bill 
passed establishing the travelling library 
system, 

Another bill passed last winter compels 
the support of children by those chargea- 
ble for them, and is supplemented by an 
act requiring grown children to support 
aged or infirm parents. 

Another thing that is a matter of gen- 
eral comment is that the laws for the pro- 
tection of women and children are much 
better enforced since women vote. Take, 
for instance, the law compelling shops to 
furnish seats for clerks, and the old child- 
labor law, which prohibited the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen. We 
had both of them prior to 1893, but they 
were dead letters. They are enforced 
everywhere now, and we bave, every- 
where, real consideration shown to clerks 
and children. Most of the stores in Den- 
ver have adopted the eight-hour day, al- 
though the eight-hour law failed of pas- 
sage last winter. 

Over the State, in many of the small 
towns the burning question is that of the 
saloon and its auxiliaries. Saloons have 
been shut up, and pool-rooms kept out in 
many Colorado towns by the unceasing 
vigilance of the women voters. There is 
generally no politics in the town elcctions, 
the question being license or no license. 
It requires eternal vigilance, but the wom- 
en are willing to give it. Beer wagons 
also have been done away with by a law 
providing that a license must be taken 
out in every county in which liquor is 
sold. At first this acted as a check upon 
the sale of liquor in buffet cars, but since 
then some if not all of the railways have 
taken out the required licenses. For some 
time gambling has been absolutely sup- 
pressed in Leadville, and all the gambling 
devices in Cripple Creek were publicly 
burned in the fall of 1902. Women have 
not done all this unaided and alone, but 
they have stood for these reforms since 
time was, and since they have voted the 
reforms begin to materialize. 

Another charge that is directly tracea- 
ble to the woman’s vote is the incorpora- 
tion of the kindergarten in the public 
school system, and the erection of a man- 
ual training high school in Denver, not to 
mention the teaching of domestic econo- 
my in many of .the public schouls, and 
the founding of a chair of domestic sci- 
ence in the State Agricultural College, 
and another in the State Normal School. 

The only bill which has been passed in 
spite of the active opposition ‘of women 
was one restoring capital punishment; the 
law, however, is inoperative. 

After ten years of suffrage, the people 
of Colorado have no doubts as to its ex- 
pediency as well as its justice, This is 
sufficiently proved by the vote a year ag? 
which incorporated it in the constitution 
of the State. 

Several years ago the Laramie (Wy.) 
Boomerang gave the following testimony 
concerning equal suffrage, and women 
have voted in Wyoming for over a genera- 
tion: 

1. The statute law allows no discrimi- 
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nation to be made in the salary (of per- 
sons employed by the State) on account of 
sex, when the persons are qualified aod 
the labor is the same. 

2. The compensation is the same wheth- 
er the teacher has one pupil or twenty. 

3. The school board of any district ‘*‘has 
power to establish industrial and manual 
training schools in connection with the 
public schools, and kindergartens for chil- 
dren between four and six pees of age”’ 

4. The law requires physiology and 
hygieve to be taught in all the common 
schools, 

5. Of thirteen county superintendents 
of schools, ten are women, and three 
women serve on the board of trustees of 
the university. 

5. One fifth of the teachers in the State 
University are women, and two of them 
are professors, having full charge of the 
chairs they represent. 

It appears that the women of the Stafe, 
despite their being ‘‘burdened by the bal- 
jot,” find as much time for good works 
and social enjoyment as do women else- 
where. 

“One lady, Mrs. Pearce, explains that 
‘women were called to serve on the jury 
because it was hard to get juries that 
would convict murderers and other des- 
peradoes, _— sentiment being largely 
lawless and not demanding their punish- 
ment. Chief Justice Howe believed that 
women on the juries would remedy this, 
and his expectations were fulfilled. One 
of the jurors was a minister’s wife, who 
used to gather the other women about her 
and put up a prayer for divine guidance 
in reaching a just verdict; whereas it is 
said that former juries had often decided 
upon their verdict by casting dice.’”’ 

It should be remembered that the per- 
centage of literacy in Wyoming is very 
high, and the divorce rate the lowest in 
the Union, 

Dr. Abbott draws the inference, because 
most of the Massachusetts women did not 
vote at allop areferendum which could not 
give them the suffrage in any event, that 
they do not want it. He admits that some 
22,000 voted for it, but refrains from say- 
ing that only about 800 voted against it. 
It would ordinacsily be said that any ref- 
erendum which received 22,000 votes, with 
but 800 against, was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

We do not urge the enfranchisement of 
women because they are like men, lesser 
men, as it were, The very fact that they 
are inherently different makes their ballot 
of more value. They see things from a 
standpoint of their own. Judge B. B. 
Lindsay, who has charge of the Juvenile 
Court exhibit in St. Louis next year, and 
whose work in that line led to the passage 
in Colorado of the laws before referred 
to, received the hearty support of tbe 
women without regard to party, running 
some 1,500 ahead of bis ticket. Women 
have proved far more independent voters 
than men, and it is also noteworthy that 
the best type of women vote. Ata recent 
election in Denver the women polled al- 
most twice as many votes in District D, 
one of the most aristocratic districts inthe 
city, asthe men. There were 571 women 
registered, and 570 voted. Anyone who 
is acquainted with election details will 
know that this is phenomenal. It is also 
admitted that the women of the half world 
never vote unless compelled to do so by 
corrupt police authorities. 

Women have not brought about a mil- 
lennium in Denver. We still have elec- 
tions which are characterized by out- 
rageous fraud in the lower parts of the 
city, where ward politics in its worst form 
prevails; but it should never be forgotten 
that women form rather less than 45 per 
cent of the voting population of Colorado; 
the men are always in the majority, and 
it is unfortunately true that very good 
men frequently take no interest in poli- 
tics, while the man who could by no 
stretch of the imagination be called good 
is constant in his devotion to the ballot 
box. 

The women of Colorado are not blind, 
nor ignorant, nor deceived,—they are not 
even discouraged. So far as they are con- 
cerned, the prayer of Ajax has been an- 
swered, and they see their foeman’s face. 
They know that the enemies of society 
are not at, but within our doors. It is a 
hard struggle to move the multitude, even 
to get a hearing, to go forward at all, to 
hasten by any means the evolution of gov- 
ernment, and sometimes one must have 
the faith of Galileo to believe that the 
world moves at all. But it does move, 
and slowly, slowly swings toward the 
dawn. ELLIS MEREDITH. 

Denver, Col. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


By Bernie 
Babcock. Illustrated. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Company. 1903. 


This sad but striking story describes 
the betrayal of a young, confiding girl by 
@ heartless villain under promise of mar- 
riage, and her rejection of illicit relations 
when he refuses to fulfil his pledge. 
Then follows her long battle with poverty 
and disgrace, the long illness of her child, 
the generous aid of a benevolent physi- 
cian, the discovery of the betrayer’s vil- 
lainy by the women of the community, and 
the resolve of the women’s clubs to de- 
feat his election as U.S. Senator. The 





scene is laid in a State where women are 
voters and have political power. Fiading 
that the opposition of the women, aroused 
by bis notorious immorality, is likely to 
cause his defeat, the would-be Senator 
seeks to avert it by marrying his deserted 
victim. But to his amazement the woman 
he bas betrayed rejects him. Then he 
secks to retrieve his fortunes by a sudden 
marriage with a vulgar, ambitious widow 
supposed to be wealthy, who desires to be 
the wife of a prospective Senator for the 
social position such a connection would 
confer. Both pay the penalty of disap- 
pointment; he of the anticipated fortune; 
she of the hoped-for senatorial position. 
Meanwhile the child dies, the good physi- 
cian wins the love of the bereaved mother, 
and a happy marriage rewards the honest 
and unselfish manand woman, The moral 
of the story is that woman suffrage will 
bar the political success of seducers and 
profligates, and will secure the election to 
office of candidates of pure morals and 
unblemished character. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

At a recent special meeting of the fac- 
ulty of Bryn Mawr College, an apprecia- 
tive resolution was passed on the death of 
Prof. Louis Emil Menger, late Professor 
of Romance Philology at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, who was drowned while bathing in 
Lake Maggiore in July last. 


One feature of the exhibit of social 
economy at the Exposition, which will be 
held in Sc. Louis next year, will be to 
show, for the firat time, the work of em- 
ployers’ associations. Exhibits will be 
made of the various systems employed for 
the payment of work-people, profit-shar- 
ing, codperative institutions, codperative 
credit and banking institutions, codpera 
tive building societies, etc. A view of 
how thrift is promoted by savings-banks, 
life, accident, sickness, old age and in- 
validism, fire, marine, and other insurance 
methods will be fully set forth. 


A new popular treatise on preventive 
medicine that will be found useful and 
suggestive by a wide circle of readers, es- 
pecially among parents and teachers, is 
announced in Putnam's ‘Science Series,” 
This is “Infection and Immunity; or, The 
Causes and Prevention of Infectious Dis- 
eases,’’ by George M. Sternberg, M. D., 
LL. D., Surgeon-General U. S. Army. 
The author’s long experience as an army 
surgeon, and his high professional stand- 
ing, give the work authoritative value on 
contagious diseases. 


Forty missionary enthusiasts of Spring- 
field, Mass., gathered recently at the 
home of Mrs. George Pirnie at 30 Stearns 
Terrace to meet Dr. Kuth Hume. Dr, 
Hume is to leave next week for the mis- 
sion field in India, where she has already 
been a useful worker, after a course of 
study at Yale. She consented before her 
departure to speak to the Opportunity 
Seekers, an auxiliary missionary society 
of the First Church. The large number 
who took advantage of the opportunity to 
meet her were wel) paid by an interesting 
talk on the general subject of missions by 
one who knows the work from a personal 
point of view. 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JAMIE’S SERENADE. 

‘‘Mamma, what are serenades?” asked 
Jamie. - 

“It’s a song,” said mamma. 
do you want to know?”’ 

‘*A song!” said Jamie, ‘*Why, I heard 
Uncle Jim say that he went out to give a 
serenade on Tuesday night. I thought it 
was something to give some one.”’ 

‘‘Why, you give them a song, you see. 
When you are very fond of some one, you 
go at night and sing a song under her 
windows. That is to show the person 
that you love her.’’ 

“Must you do it at night?” 

‘*Yes, I think so.”’ 

‘But s’pose your mother won't let you 
sit up late at night, or s’pose you fall 
asleep and can’t wake yourself up.”’ 

“Oh, the people that give serenades do 
it secretly, and they commonly have no 
trouble in keeping awake at nights.”’ 

“Oh!’’ said Jamie, as if he were perfect- 
ly enlightened about the matter. 

Then mamma forgot all about the mat- 
ter, but Jamie pondered long and ear- 
nestly. 

Two nights later grandma was just set- 
tling herself for her first nap, when she 
heard a sound that made her raise her 
night -capped head from her pillow in 
baste. 

‘*Father, that’s Jamie!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Nonsense! Jamie was in dreamland 
an hour ago,’’ said grandpa. 

Then a shrill boyish voice arose on the 
night air: 

‘*My kitty has gone from her basket, 
My kitty bas gone up a tree; 

Oh, who will go np in the branches, 
And bring back my kitty to me? 


Bri-ing back, bri-ing back, 
Oh, bring back my kitty to me, to me.” 


“Jamie Carrol, what do you mean? 





“But why 





Come right in out of that damp night 
air.”’ 

‘*Wait till I finish my song, grandma,” 
said an aggrieved voice. ‘You oughtn’t 
to interrupt it, ‘cause it’s a serenade,”’ 

“Does your mother koow you're here?”’ 

“Of course not. Serenades are secret.”’ 

“Let the boy finish his song,’ said 
grandpa, with a chuckle. 

‘Have you got all your clothes on?’’ 
demavded grandma. 

“‘Why, of course."’ 

‘“*Well, put this scarf around your neck, 
and finish your song. Then come to the 
kitchen door, and I will give you some re- 
freshments.”’ 

“Oh, do you get refreshments for sere- 
nades?’’ 

“Yes, indeed! Now hurry.” 

The shrill refrain was taken up again, 
and the music finished in double-quick 
time. When he finished, he found grand- 
ma at the door waiting for him, with a 
plate of the little chocolate cakes that 
Jamie thought were the very best things 
in the world to eat. Grandpa was there, 
too; and, when the refreshments were 
disposed of, he escorted the small sere- 
nader home. 

“Good-bye. dear,’’ said grandma. “I 
enjoyed your music very much.” 

But mamma collapsed with a string of 
incoherent exclamations when she opened 
the door to the runaway. ‘Why didn’t 
you tell me about it?’’ she demanded, 

“Why, mamma, you said yourself that 
they were secret. And I love grandma 
the best after you, and I wanted to sur- 
prise her, She liked it very much, and I 
had refreshments and lots of fun.’ 

‘But you'll tell me about it next time, 
won’t you? Because people can always 
tell secrets to their mother.” 

“All right,” said Jamie, “I will,.”— 
Christian Standard. 





HUMOROUS. 


A real good friend is one who will say 
you are sensitive when you are quarrel- 
some.—Atchison Globe. 


Yeast—Are the Rich’s well connected? 

Crimsonbeak—Oh, yes; they’ve got a 
telephone, fire-alarm and police call all in 
the house.— Yonkers Statesman. 


‘You ought not to kill your neighbors,”’ 
said the missionary. ‘‘How else can we 
properly assimilate them?’’ asked the 
cannibal king.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Archie, who had never seen gas-jets, had 
been away on a visit. ‘tAnd were you 
careful about going near the lamps?” 
asked his mamma. 

“They don’t have lamps,’’ replied the 
little fellow. ‘*They just light the end of 
the towel-rack.”’—EHzchange. 


“ “Why don’t you'tell your husband it’s 
wrong to play any game for money?” said 
the woman who always trumps her part- 
ner’s ace, 

“I don’t like to spoil Charley’s amuse- 
ment,’’ said young Mrs. Torkins, ‘Be- 
sides, he isn’t nearly as bad as the others. 
He never wins,’’— Washington Star. 








‘SI was really surprised at the dinner 
last night,’’ said Mrs. Oldcastle, ‘Your 
husband is quite a raconteur.’’ 

“I know it. The doctor told Josiah 
years ago that he’d stuff himself to death, 
but he just eats away as hearty as ever.”’ 
—Chicago-Record Herald, 


“flow do you account for the sudden 
epidemic of grafting in all departments of 
public service?’’ asked the reporter. 

“Grafting is neither sudden nor recent,”’ 
replied the practical politician. ‘Hunt- 
ing out and exposing the grafters is the 
latest fad—that’s all.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

Daniel Wébster was once sued by his 
meat-mau. The man did not call upon 
Webster afterward to trade with him. 
Webster met him after a few days, and 
asked him why he didn’t call. ‘‘Because,”’ 
said the man, “I supposed that you would 
be offended, and wouldn’t trade with me 
any more.’’ To which Webster replied, 
“Oh, sue me as many times as you like; 
but, for heaven’s sake, don’t starve me to 
deatb!”’ 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpDsrEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand, 











American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


| ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 


tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PhAtla- 
deiphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I bave read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 

nsiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Hatk.’ 


We feel that much of the originai spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

ournral. 


Miss Blackwe]l has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translatious.. .. 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.— Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
em.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemé 
‘s already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— oston 
Trnecript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
ind spirit of the originals, bas been remarkably 
mccessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
pba ey | series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we —. is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
2%tc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealin 
seauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
Zich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 


unexpected 


tinknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Pust. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment go tender.— 
Frances EZ. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These poopie are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
ee e can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these heap oe poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire ond sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject(the Armen- 
jan question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, gor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life... . The melancholy earnestness and true 

etic feeling found in such verse wili commend 
ft to a wide and apmnemese circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An 
the qualities that ccme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford -ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sufferin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Nosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “1 read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the Interest and enthusiasm 
they evvked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learn: d 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Soviety 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
ye ae people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 
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a variety of authors, ranging from the | 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


| Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
|menced Oct. 1, 1908, ano continues 
| eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar,, 
| CHARLES P, THAayvenr, A. M., <. D., 
| 416-430 Huntington Ave., 
| 





Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists; 
Advanced and Thorough 

Methods of Instruction 

and clinical facil- 
Dac ae being 

“2 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 


Exceptional labora’ 
ities, upwa of 2, 
annually available for stu 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 

particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 

sore ¥ -— er & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
ew York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


| Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 

| hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 

| te and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 


Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some bgp me | ee 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. presa 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take im 
one of thoseiwho are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis' 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doublédd. P 
We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 
But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 


3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


ANNOUNCEMENT, | 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


[Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. ; 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow: 
General Federation Editor, { 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philau- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economies, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 














CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 


| 500;Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper disconunued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








TAXATION AND WOMEN. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Single Tax League, held last 
week in Boston, balf of those present 
were women, not one of whom in Massa- 
chusetts is allowed any voice or vote, al- 
though women, in this city alone, pay 
taxes on 150 million dollars. The women 
present were apparently quite as deeply 
interested in the subject as the men, and 
several of them were elected officers of 
the society. Some if not all of them were 
suffragists. Yet not one of them ex- 
pressed any sense of the special injustice 
of her disfranchisement, or of the incon- 
gruity of her position as an advocate of 
tax reform. 

Although not a thorough believer in 
the principle of a single tax, the present 
writer was invited to express his views. 
He suggested the importance of partial 
steps in that direction, reminding his au- 
dience that the agitation of the question 
for twenty years had not, so far, secured 
in any State the slightest modification in 
the methods of taxation. He pointed out 
the impossibility of effecting all at once 
so radical and revolutionary a change, 
affecting the pecuniary interests of hun- 
dreds of thousands of property owners, 
He suggested, as a reform that might be 
carried, an exemption from taxation of 
every owner of improved real estate to 
the amount of one thousand dollars, This 
would relieve small owners of improved 
real estate of a part of their present bur- 
dens, and would be an inducement to peo- 
ple of small means to invest their savings 
in homes in the suburbs of our cities and 
elsewhere, instead of buying watered 
stocks and speculative securities of doubt- 
fui value. He pointed out that since sev- 
enty out of every hundred Boston voters 
pay no direct tax whatever, not even the 
poll-tax for which they are Jegally liable, 
it is of the utmost importance to encour- 
age them to make small real-estate invest- 
ments, if republican government is-to be 
maintained. 

Surely it is time that women should be- 
come aware of the extreme importance to 
their own welfare of this subject of taxa- 
tion and public expenditure. The masses 
of men and women are alike kept poor by 
our present over-taxation, which directly 
or indirectly every citizen has to help 
pay. With the national government ap- 
propriating by every Congress more than 
one thousand million dollars,—seventeen 
dollars on each man, woman, 4nd child in 
America, much of it worse than wasted in 
war expenses, past, present, and prospec- 
tive,—all of this enormous sum levied on 
what we eat, drink, and wear, with a still 
larger sum annually levied directly on real 
estate by State, county, and municipal 
taxation,—is it any wonder that the vast 
majority of our people are no longer free- 
holders, and are fast becoming mere 
‘thewers of wood and drawers of water,’’ 
dependent on wages and salaries; while 
wealth accumulates rapidly in the hands 
of a few? Until this concentration of 
property can be checked, coming genera- 
tions will become the slaves of a commer- 
cial feudalism more oppressive than that 
of the Middle Ages. 

Let every woman, rich or poor, demand 
avote. She is vitally interested in the 
public well-being. She has no right to 
shirk her responsibility. Directly or in- 
directly she is taxed, but not represented, 
and always and forever ‘‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny.’’ H. B. B. 





THE COST OF DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


Fifty years ago John Neal, a writer of 
high reputation, estimated the right of 
suffrage as ‘‘worth fifty cents a day to 
every working man in America.’’ In these 
days of labor unions, his estimate would 
be far too low. But to a Minnesota wo- 
man, the actual cost of her disfranchise- 
ment is twenty-three hundred dollars a 
year. Wequote from the St. Paul Dis- 
patch: 

DISCOUNTING ABILITY. 

The newly appointed librarian of the 
public library in Minneapolis, chosen to 
fill the place of a scholar of national repu- 
tation, is a case in point. The woman 
who was finally elected to the position, 
after much discussion and difference 
among the members of the board, entirely 
on the ground that she was a woman, has 
been for at least a dozen years assistant 
librarian. She accomplished her duties 





in the least reflecting on the distinguished 
man who held the position of bh to this 
institution, it may be said that this wo- 
man was recognized as the working head, 
and that the librarian himself knew this, 
and depended largely upon her sagacity 
and resources in administering his office. 
Such collaboration is not unusual. In- 
deed, it is sufficiently usual to cause the 
belief that such correlation of abilities is 
ideal in executive matters. The assistant 
librarian never over-stepped bounds and 
the librarian cheerfully acknowledged her 
service. 

But when the resignation of the libra- 
rian was followed by the election of the 
assistant librarian to the vacancy, then the 
rare discrimination of the members of the 
board was exhibited remarkably. The 
salary of the librarian has been $3,000 per 
annum. This was cut down to $2,000, 
and there were those who, in the interests 
perhaps of a necessary economy, thought 
$1,800 quite sufficient remuneration. And 
to fitly finish their conception, the office 
of assistant librarian was abolished and 
the duties of this position were entrusted 
to the librarian. Thus there devolves 
upon the new official the responsibility 
and the labors of two positions at one- 
third the compensation given the former 
incumbents, 

We do not assert that this action result- 
ed because the new appointee is a woman; 
such an assertion would be superfluous. 
But it is somewhat unfortunate that when 
no man was found of the peculiar ability 
required in as exacting a position as that 
of librarian to a large public library, a 
woman should be grudgingly given the 
office—at a normal discyunt on woman’s 
work, 

The Minneapolis librarian is deprived of 
one half of her legitimate compensation 
nominally because she is a woman, but, as 
a matter of fact, because she is not a 
voter and belongs to a disfranchised class, 
But for this, no such reduction of salary 
would have been made, Singularly 
enough, the same discount is made by 
Massachusetts in the salaries of her wom- 
en teachers, who receive only one-third 
the average pay of her male teachers, 

One of these days the working women 
of America will wake up to the cost of 
their disfranchisement! H. B, B. 





ALFRED MOSELY ON AMERICAN GIBLS. 


Alfred Mosely, of the British educa- 
tional commission, does not like the way 
in which American girls are educated. 
He is reported in a recent interview as 
saying: ‘In the United States women 
rival the men in the work which God in- 
tended meu to do.’’ (It is always inter. 
esting to hear any person discourse dog- 
matically as to the intentions of the Crea- 
tor.) ‘*The normal woman,’’ this critic 
of American girls continues, ‘expects 
some day to bea wife and mother. How 
will it add to her honors and powers to 
have written a brilliant essay? Experi- 
ence has told the old world that women of 
great accomplishments are not the ideal 
wives, not the ideal mothers.”’ 

The woman of greatest accomplishment 
in poetry whom England has yet produced 
was Elizabeth Barrett Browning; and her 
husband certainly regarded ber as an ideal 
wife, and has left eloquent testimony to 
that effect. Among American women, 
the one who has accomplished the most 
famous book was Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
and at the celebration of her 70th birth- 
day, when the most distinguished authors 
of her time gathered to do her honor, her 
son told my father he wished the world 
could know how completely, in the eyes 
of Mrs. Stowe’s own family, the illustri- 
ous writer was overshadowed by “the 
ideal mother.’’ 

Intellectual gifts seem to be bestowed 
upon human beings irrespective of their 
graces of character. Some men of genius 
are sweet-tempered and unselfish, like 
Longfellow, others crusty and morose, 
like Thomas Carlyle. We find the same 
differences among women of great intel- 
lectual gifts. Some are saintly and some 
detestable. But it is absurd to lay down 
arule that a woman cannot be an ideal 
mother if she accomplishes anything great 
outside of those relations. Look at Lu- 
cretia Mott; look at Mrs. Catherine 
Booth, “the mother of the Salvation 
Army;’’ look at Mrs. Ballington Booth; 
look at the lamented Mrs. Booth-Tucker. 
Madame Currie is probably quite as satis- 
factory a wife to her husband as she would 
be if she had never heard of radium. No 
woman is a worse wife or mother for hav- 
ing brains, or for having her brains edu- 
cated, Frivolity and shallowness are ‘far 
worse euemies to wifehood and mother- 
hood. As some one has well said, 
“There can be no true marriage be- 
tween a man and a doll,”’ A. 8. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


Among several pleasant visitors, we 
especially note two, because they left be 
hind such a memory of cordiality, restful- 
ness and energy combined as spoke of 
happy homes and well-ordered lives. Ove 
was Mrs. Clara B. Burdette, of California, 
vice-president of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She had spoken at 
nine meetings in different States, on her 


with thoroughness and ability. Without ; passage from Pasadena to Boston,—nine 





doses of wisdom and common sense doubt- 
less, but smilingly administered. Mrs. 
Burdette, in her concise ‘‘club creed,” 
holds up a high standard of moral respon- 
sibility for clubwomen, and believes that 
offices should be given to ‘‘those who can 
fill, not merely occupy’* them. Mrs, Bur- 
dette has a son, Roy B. Wheeler, at Har- 
vard, and was going with him to the foot- 
ball game in the new Stadium. She 
spoke warmly of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
and added that her husband, Robert J. 
Burdette, the preacher and humorist, was 
especially fond of reading it. 

Judge Sheldon, of Connecticut, active, 
courtly and genial as ever, told with pleas- 
ure about his married daughters, whose 
delightful homes are near him, and who 
evidently follow in the progressive foot- 
steps of their parents. Mrs. Bolton, the 
mother of three children, is especially in- 
terested in mothers’ clubs and wider radi 
ations of wise maternal influence Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast is well 
known for her keen interest in politics 
and her ability as a speaker. 

An interesting club for women has 
been started in London by Miss Constance 
Smedley. It is called the Lyceum Club, 
and is intended to provide a common 
meeting ground for women throughout 
the world who are workers in literature 
and science, including medicine. Miss 
Jessie Trimble, who came here as special 
representative of the club, is visiting vari 
ous American cities to interest prominent 
women,—not to obtain money, but to 
form an Americancommittee. The enter- 
prise is a noble one, and we shall later 
publish a full account of its aims and in- 
tentions. Miss Trimble will be in Amer- 
ica four or five months, and may be ad- 
dressed at 403 Poplar Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Cc. W. 





OPENING OF THE CAFETERIA. 


What is a cafetaria? one naturally asks. 
The Cafeteria at 35 Bedford Street is at- 
tractive in its freshness, with its big window 
full of growing plants, its white-capped 
maids who serve food smoking hot across 
the shining counters, and with no delay 
atall. At the private opening last Mon- 
day, Mrs. Richards, of the Institute of 
Technology, explained that this new 
lunch-room was based on a plan for pro- 
viding the best food at low rates, by 
eliminating the cost of service; and that 
the wear and tear of temper attendant on 
waiting for one’s luncheon would be less- 
ened by the privilege of serving one’s self. 
Entering, one looks up at the bill of fare 
(varied daily) which is posted conspicu- 
ously on the wall; then picking up a 
small tray from a convenient pile, slips 
into the slow-moving Indian file of cus- 
tomers, and receives promptly on request 
the various viands, served out in small 
dishes from large hot boxes behind the 
counter. The savory viands, beef stew, 
mashed potatoes, etc., are found at the 
first counter, then puddings, ice cream, 
bread and butter, tea and coffee, which 
you may cream and sugar to taste as you 
move on. A “lightning calculator” at a 
little desk gives you a check covering the 
cost of your tray-full, and you take your 
lunch to any table you choose and enjoy 
the reward of your brief labor. Depart- 
ing, you take along the tray of empty 
dishes, leave it at a side counter, and, 
gratefully paying your small charge to 
the pretty dark-eyed cashier, go forth re- 
joicing, with time saved to do several er- 
rands at White’s or Jordan & Marsh’s, 
the Cafeteria being near the rear entrance 
of both these shops. The Laboratory- 
Kitchen is now incorporated, and this 
room will be under the able management 
of Miss Bertha Stevenson and her efficient 
coworkers, who have made such a success 
of the lunch rooms at 50 Temple Place. 
Whether by heavenly compulsion or wise 
choice, Miss Stevenson surrounds herself 
with most sunny-faced and winning help- 
ers, so the whole effect is one of comfort 
and good cheer; and the simple food is the 
best the market affords, The Cafeteria 
has been carried on with great success in 
Chicago, perhaps elsewhere. It will 
doubtless become popular here. _c. w. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Mary E. Pogue, former resident 
physician of the Illinois Hospital for Fee- 
ble-Minded Children, is at the head of a 
pew sanitarium at Lake Geneva, IIl., 
which will be known as the Oak Leigh 
Educational Sanitarium. Children suffer- 
ing from nervous and mental disorders 
will be treated in this new institution 
which has been established by means of 
gifts from the wealthy parents of a child 
mentally deficient. The purpose is to 
correct the causes of deficiency, if possi- 
ble; to house the unfortunate children in 
attractive hygienic surroundings, to edu- 
cate them in the line of work to which 
each child responds most readily, and to 
prepare them for living rather than to in- 
carcerate them for life. 


A recent special from St. Petersburg 
says that several girl students have been 





admitted tojstudy at the military academy, 
and the war minister has promised to 
make them army surgeons as soon as they 
deserve promotion. Also that medical 
service in the Russian army will be open 
hereafter to both sexes. A confirmation 
of this report will be awaited with in- 
terest. 

Dr. Olga R. Povittsky, of Mabanoy City, 
Pa., has just been elected a member of the 
Schuylkill County Medical Society. 





REGISTER! REGISTER! 


Registration for women as voters for 
Boston School Committee opened at the 
Old Court House, Court Square, Nov. 12, 
and will continue until Nov. 17, inclusive. 
Then it will close until Nov. 20, when it 
will open again until Nov. 25, inclusive. 

Remember that registration closes for 
this year Nov. 25, at 10 P. M. Every 
woman should see if her name is on the 
printed list if she wishes to vote for the 
new members of the Boston School Board. 

At the old Court House, the hours are 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Saturday, 
when the office closes at 12 M. 

At the sub-registration stations in every 
ward the hours are only in the evening 
from 6 P. M. to 10 P. M. 

The sub-registration stations in the dif- 
ferent wards are as follows: 


PLACES FOR REGISTRATION, 


1, Booth, Saratoga St., near Prescott. 
2, Ward Room, Maverick St., corner 
Bremen St. 
* 3, Booth, Ferrin St., corner Bunker 
Hill St 


Ward 
Lhd 


“ 4, Bunker Hill GrammarSchoolhouse, 
Baldwin St., cor. Bunker Hill St. 

“«  §, City Hail. City Sq., Charlestown 

* 6, Booth, Playground No. Bennet St. 

* 7, Booth, Hudson St., near Oak St. 

a 8, Booth, McLean St., near Blossom. 

« 9, Old Franklin Schoolhouse, Wash- 
ington St., near Dover St. 

* 10, Booth, Junction Columbus Ave. 
and Appleton St. 

** 11, Prince Schoolhouse, Exeter St., 
corner Newbury St. 

‘* 12, Booth, West Concord St., near 
Newland St. 

“ 13, Booth, B St., cor. West Broadway. 

“ 14, Booth, East Fourth St., near Emer- 


son St 

“ 15, Booth. West Fourth St., near Dor- 
chester St. 

‘* 16, Booth, Monadnock St., cor. Dudley. 

“ .17, Booth, Lot, Vine St., near Dudley. 

** 18, Booth, Lot, Whittier St., corner 
Hampshire St. 

** 19, Booth, Elmwood 8t., near Rox- 
bury St. 

‘* 20, Ward Room, Meeting House Hill. 

‘* 21, Dudley Street Opera House Build- 
ing, Dudley St. 

‘* 22, Booth, LamartineSt., near Boylston 

‘* 23, Minton Building, Hyde Park Ave, 

‘© 24,Ward Room, Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. 

‘* 25, Ward Room, Old Town Hall, Wash- 
ington St., Brighton. 


City election, Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1903. 


EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG. 








Agnes Kemp, well known in Pennsyl- 
vania asa pioneer suffragist, writes us on 
her eightieth birthday: 

SWARTHMORE, Pa., Nov. 5, 1908. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will be pleased to hear that I have 
passed my 80th birthday, well end hearty, 
with all my senses in good condition. 
To morrow I go to Philadelphia to dine 
with Susan B. anthony and some 200 
others, all good suffragists. 

I have received so many letters of con- 
gratulation that I enclose a sample one, 
thinking it would be enjoyed by the read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL.. I have 
dozens of letters, books, flowers and pres- 
ents, and still they come. Working for 
reforms keeps us young. ‘‘Age is only 
youth full-blown—a ripened, more trans- 
cendent youth.” 

Our last suffrage meeting was held last 
Saturday at Mrs. Ogden’s. There I was 
appointed one of the delegates to to-mor- 
row morning’s suffrage meeting at Phil- 
adelphia. The enclosed letter is from 
Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyester. We both 
lived for many years in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Yours for the good work, 
AGNES KEMP. 


San FrRANciscoO, CAL., Oct. 30, 1903. 

Dear Friend—My warmest, most joyful, 
most loving congratulations that you have 
reached your eightieth mile-stone, so 
young in all that makes the spirit the real 
of us, so closely akin to our ideal. How 
God has blest you and your work in the 
living past! This is a fitting time to tell 
you what you have individually been to 
me. 

I was young, knowing nothing of the 
great issues of life, when as a sixteen-year 
old wife I first met you. I called you in 
my heart a queen. I first saw you in your 
carriage, riding down Market St., aglow 
in your youthful beauty and intoxicated 
with the idea that you could reform the 
world because you wanted so to do. 

You seemed in those days as far beyond 
my conceptions of ordinary womanhood 
as Mont Blanc is above my writing desk. 
You had returned from Boston, and could 
tell about Miss Elizabeth Peabody, and 
Lucy Stone, and Wendell Philips, and all 
that famous galaxy of immortals, of 
whom in my short life I had not even 
heard. How you enkindled my enthusi- 
asm, wakened my sleeping soul, polished 
my crude ideas, permeated my life with 
your own aspirations! Blessed old girl! 
You are richer than Croesus, as many- 








sided as Emperor Wilhelm, sanely practi. 
cal as Theodore Roosevelt. ay a 
friends near at hand gather around you to 
do you honor, remember, beloved, that 
the far-off one on the shore of the Pacific 
is sending you the sweetest, holiest greet. 
ing that her soul can hold. Yours for 
another decade, NELL. 





PROPOSED NATIONAL W. 8S. A. AMEND- 
MENTS. 
Notice of amendments to constitution 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association: 


1, To Amend Article III by inserting: 
“All citizens of the United States sub. 

scribing to this Constitution, and pay. 

ing not less than one dollar annually in- 
to the treasury of this Association, 
shall become members thereof, and shal} 
be entitled to attend all its meetings, to 
participate in all discussions that ma 
arise, and to receive reports and other 
documents published by it.,’’ 

This to be numbered Section 1, and 
others to be re-numbered. Offered by 
Harriet Taylor Upton. 

- To amend Article IV, Section 1, by 
striking out the word ‘‘two” before 
honorary presidents and substituting 
the word “‘one.”’ 

Offered by Carrie Chapman Catt. 

3. To amend By-law III by striking out 
of the list of committees ‘Federal 
Suffrage.” 

Offered by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


iS) 


~ 


. To amend By-law II by inserting after 
resolutions, ‘‘when such a committee 
is desired,”’ 


Offered by Carrie Chapman Catt. 





A DELAY EXPLAINED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Will you please let me say through the 
JOURNAL that the delay in making ready 
the rooms at No. 6 Marlboro’ St. for the 
Fortnightly to-day was whollyJmy fault? 
I forgot to notify the janitor about the 
beating. I am very sorry for the incon- 
venience caused by my carelessness, espe- 
cially in the case of members from East 
Boston, who had taken pains to make the 
afternoon in charge of their League a suc- 
cess. MaAup M. W. Park. 

Boston, Nov. 17, 1903. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The Students’ Association of Vassar 
College has just passed a self-sacrificing 
resolution. Mr. Rockefeller offered, in 
June, 1902, to double any amount, not 
exceeding $200,000, raised by the college 
by June, 1904. The alumn@ are working 
hard to raise the money, and in order to 
do their part, the students of the college 
have decided to give up the annual Phila- 
lethean Day dance, which is held the day 
after Thanksgiving, and is one of the two 
annual dances to which outside guests are 
invited, and also one of the four hall plays 
which are given during the year, giving 
the money for them to the fund. The 
money for these two things comes from 
the Philalethean Society, which is sup- 
ported by the students alone. 

Her inability to acquire the English 
language perfectly is bewailed by Miss 
Tei Morita, a Japanese student at the 
University of Chicago, as follows: ‘‘Your 
most highly honorable language, the Eng- 
lish, it is too severe. I cannot get it. I 
had it once, at the University of Michigan, 
yes; but, alas, I forgotten it. I despair. 
I try to die.”’ 

The University of Wisconsin (coéduca- 
tional) will celebrate next June with much 
ceremony the fiftieth anniversary of its 
first commencement. Five days will be 
devoted to the celebration, during the 
course of which the newly elected presi- 
dent, Charles R. Van Hise, will be in- 
augurated. The University has the names 
of five thousand graduates on its alumni 
list, and has an attendance now of about 
three thousand students. 

The Woman’s University Club, New 
York City, has moved into No. 10 Gram- 
ercy Park. |This new home is a four 
story and basement house, which affords 
large assembly rooms, reception and din- 
ing rooms, library, and eight bedrooms. 
The dining room, of course, which holds 
about a dozen tables, is only for the use 
of club members and their friends. There 
are about six hundred members, repre- 
senting the leading colleges for women. 
Miss Laura D. Gill, of Barnard, is presi- 
dent. 

A college song-book has been issued for 
the benefit of the students’ building fund 
at Bryn Mawr. The book, called ‘‘Songs 
of Bryn Mawr College,” is a collection of 
sixty favorite songs, and includes the class 
songs from 1889 to 1906, some of the old 
English songs sung at the May Day féte, 
the proctor’s song, the hockey song, and 
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the songs of the different freshman 
classes. With the exception of the old 
English songs, the words are original, but 
the music is in most cases borrowed. 
Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, whose il- 
lustrations and drawings from Harper's 
Magazine are well known, is responsible 
for the artistic part of the volume, which 
consists of an illustrated cover showing a 
conventionalized treatment of the college 
buildings in very attractive coloring, and 
of borders in black and white on each 
page, showing the class emblems, seals, 
and mottoes. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 17. 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last week the annual convention of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held at Utica. There was a 
very large attendance, so many women 
coming from every part of the State that 
the hotels were overcrowded, and late 
comers wandered about the streets search- 
ing for accommodations. The meetings 
were held in the New Century Club 
House, a building designed and owned 
by women, which contained every conven- 
ience for the members and guests who 
crowded it during the sessions. In the 
large hall where the convention assem- 
bled, the platform was handsomely dec- 
orated with palms and flowers. There 
were sessions only during the morning 
and afternoon of each day, the evenings 
being devoted to social affairs. The pres- 
ident, Mrs. Charles M. Dow, of James- 
town, presided, and delegations were 
present from a large proportion of the 
federated clubs. 

The paramount questions which inter- 
ested the delegates were the revision of 
the constitution, the incorporation of the 
Federation under the laws of New York, 
and the establishment of a trade school 
for girls. There was a debate over the 
first topic which at times was excited, 
but in the end the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution were substan- 
tially carried, as they were in line of the 
better transaction «f business. The ques- 
tion of incorporating the Federation gave 
rise to much discussion among delegates 
as well as on the floor. It was felt by 
many clubs that, if money was to be han- 
dled, the power to take charge of such 
money should be vested in the officers of 
the Federation as a responsible body, in- 
stead of a merely voluntary association as 
they have heretofore been. The fact that 
a considerable sum had been collected for 
a trade school made it imperative that 
there should be some responsible power 
to take charge of it. This point was car- 
ried, after a warm discussion, a majority 
of the delegates voting for incorporation. 
The question of the establishment of the 
school gave rise to the warmest excite- 
ment, and led to the most animated 
scenes of the convention. 

It is now many years since the proposi- 
tion to found a trade school for girls un- 
der the charge of the Federation was first 
broached. It was hoped then by those 
who originated the plan, that the State 
would be willing to advance the money 
for such a school, which should be under 
the charge of the Federation. Some of us 
who had had legislative experience were 
confident that the Legislature would not 
give any considerable sum to be handled 
by women alone, and the result proved 
the justice of this view. For three years 
delegations of leading club women went 
to Albany to ask for such an appropria- 
tion, only to be refused. After that the 
matter languished until last fall. The 
Eclectic Club of this city took it up, and 
held a bazar to raise money for the 
school, which with donations, resulted in 
securing about $5,000. The question then 
became pressing, What shall be done with 
this sum? It was over this important 
matter that long and somewhat acrimoni- 
ous discussions were held. At times there 
was considerable disorder, which the pre- 
siding officer was powerless to quell, Fi- 
nally it was decided that the money 
should go to a small trade school for girls 
already established at Amsterdam, a little 
town in central New York not very far 
from Utica. Some of the papers com- 
mented with a good deal of severity on 
the disturbance which sometimes prevailed 
in the convention, but it would seem as if 
such criticism came with ill grace from 
members of that sex whose representa- 
tives have so often in Congress and Legis- 
jatures carried disorder to the point of 
personal violence. 

It remains to be seen what effect this 
decision to assume the responsibility of 
the support of a ‘Federation School’’ will 
have on that body. It will probably mean 
the assessment of each club for the money 
to maintain the establishment, and in 
view of the fact that the State is now con- 
ducting several schools for the industrial 
education of girls, it would seem unneces- 
sary to subject the Federation to such a 
tax. 

The literary part of the program was 
interesting. The discussion on civil ser- 








vice reform was led by Mrs. Charles Rus. 


sell Lowell, that on education by Dr. Ido 
C. Benham, and that on civics by Mrs. 
Augustine J. Wilson. There were debates 
on many topics of general interest to 
women. Miss Emilie M. Bullowa sent the 
report of the legislative committee, which 
proposed several important changes in 
the laws of inheritance and in those gov- 
erning the employment of children. Mrs, 
Philip Carpenter was the able chairman 
of the program, Mrs. Cora Wells Trow 
advocated the incorporation of the Fed- 
eration, and Mrs. Doré Lyon was the 
champion of the trade school for girls and 
its establishment in Amsterdam. 

Mrs. Talbot Perkins reports that the 
Bazar lately held in Brooklyn for the ben- 
efit of the Bedford Political Equality 
League was a great success. The rooms 
were well filled all the time, crowded on 
Saturday night, and the sales were most 
satisfactory. The League cleared over 
$500, which they felt was doing very well 
indeed. Mrs. Perkins is justly proud of 
the success of the labors of herself and 
her assistants. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY 
died on Oct. 22, 1903, at Chester, Penn., 
aged 86. She was born April 19, 1817, at 
East Hartford, Conn. She was the daugh- 
ter of Joel White and Betsey Spencer Mc- 
Kee, and came of literary ancestors, whose 
talents sbe inherited. 

In 1842, she married Dr. William T. 
Kingsbury, of Illinois, returning to that 
State with him and remaining there some 
four years, until his death. She then be- 
came principal of an academy for girls, at 
Black Hawk, Miss., where her sympathies 
were aroused by frequent harrowing 
scenes occasioned by ill-treatment of the 
slaves. Unable longer to remain in a 
country where such conditions existed 
with no opportunity to benefit them, she 
left her school work, in which she was 
deeply interested, came North, and was 
afterwards employed by the Freedman’s 
Bureau to lecture. 

She was one of the pioneers in the wo 
man suffrage work, along with Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and others; also was one of the 
first women to occupy the pulpit in the 
State of New York. A diary which she 
kept indicates that from 1856 to 1873 she 
lectured 1,025 times, mostly in behalf of 
woman suffrage, and preached many ser- 
mons, speaking in nearly every State in 
the Union. She wrote many articles for 
publication bearing on subjects of interest 
to her—fugitive poems during the slavery 
days, and articles for newspapers, being a 
frequent contributor to the WoMmANn’s 
JOURNAL. Later she published a small 
book on ‘*The Origin and Evolution of 
Man.”’ : 

The latter days of her active life were 
spent in California. Since then she has 
lived quietly for some twelve years with 
ber niece, Mrs. M. Larkin, of Chester. 
She possessed all ber faculties and was 
remarkably bright for one of her years, 
until a stroke of paralysis hastened the 
end. 

She enjoyed the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 80 
much that she would become quite un- 
easy if it were delayed in reaching her. 
The comfort and pride of her later years 
were inthe thought of the work she had 
been able to do through her long and use- 
ful life. Mary D. CuTLer. 

Chester, Pa. 





HELEN J. DEISHER" 

We are pained to record the death of a 
devoted and tireless worker, Helen J. 
Deisher, of Freeport, Il]., who was called 
from earth Oct. 9. Bornin Peunsylvania, 
her life was moulded by the tenets of her 
Quaker home, the ‘supernatural inner 
light”’ or grace of God being the guide of 
life in the exercise of religious gifts, home 
duties, and the relations of the individual 
to society. When a child, her parents 
settled in Freeport, Ill. Here she grew to 
womanhood, being educated in the public 
schools, and later in the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Ill. This educa- 
tion gave her naturally intelligent mind a 
stimulus which has led her to hold a 
prominent place in literary circles as a 
reader and director of thought, and as a 
writer. She early became a teacher, and 
for many years was connected with the 
schools of Freeport, Savanna, and Hyde 
Park, After her father’s death, she left 
this vocation to take up home duties. At 
Freeport she united with the Episcopal 
Church, feeling that 


‘'Life has this holy service 
To do the will of God.” 


Until she left Freeport she was presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage Association. 
Modest and retiring, she was firm in her 
convictions and brave in defending her 
principles. Every line of progress, espe- 
cially in woman’s work, found in her a 
valiant champion. She is best loved and 





MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Call attention to their superb 
stock of 


Winter Overcoats 


of reliable fabrics, manufactured 
on the premises by skilled 
tailors. 


These garments, ready to wear, 
are the product of the best cut: 
ting and manufacturing skill, 
and as such are suited in every 
way for a gentleman’s ward- 
robe. 


We invite inspection of our 
merchandise by those interested 
in the best clothing made. 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 








most missed by those who knew her best. 
The funeral was at Necedah, Wis., her 
home for the past year. Two sisters and 
four brothers survive her. 

CAROLYN W. HEA. 


—— Qe 


Mrs. LypiA Morse Drwina, a long- 
time resident of Natick, and a life-long 
suffragist, passed away Sept. 1, aftera 
year of severe illness. In the home she 
leaves a devoted daughter to mourn her 
loss. In the town many will miss her 
sympathy and counsel. Her strong char- 
acter, courage and hopefulness, stimula ted 
others to effort, and insured success in 
whatever she undertook. Her troubles 
she bore with patience and in silence, 
giving her friends good cheer. 

The death of Mrs. Dewing comes with 
special nearness to the Natick Woman 
Suffrage League. Twenty one years ago 
a meeting was held in her parlor to plan 
fur active, concerted work. There our 
Suffrage League was organized, and during 
all these years she has given it her best 
effort. Interested as she was in every 
movement for the uplifting of humanity, 
this was nearer her heart than any other. 
She realized the import of the suffrage 
movement and understood its meaning. 
The injustice to women through taxation 
without representation, and its results to 
women especially, appealed to her; but 
the fact that upon women’s advancement 
depends the advancement of the whole 
human race, appealed to her still more 
strongly. She had plans for influencing 
legislators which would have been pressed 
with vigor had health not failed. She had 
been a subscriber to the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL for many years, and read it to some 
purpose. 

The death of Mrs. Dewing is felt in 
many ways. True to her home duties 
and to her town’s interests, she was 
yet so broad in her ideas of right and 
justice that her sympathies extended as 
far as human needs. Many times we have 
heard her wish she had more money at 
her command, not for any selfish purpose, 
but that she might help on some move- 
ment that tended to make tlie world 
better, might put into the hands of 
the common people some book that would 
lead to higher thinking, purer living, and 
broader views of life. Not only did she 
wish to relieve human suffering, but her 
sympathy and help extended to our mute 
friends, feeling that they, being at our 
mercy, looking to us for protection, should 
receive from us tender care. 

In her individual sympathies she was 
never obtrusive. It scarcely seemed her 
aim to comfort, and yet one was comfort- 
ed, hardly knowing how. May her spirit 
still move our hearts and hands to persis- 
tent effort! Her visible presence is no 
more for us, but the influence of her beau- 
tiful service remains. M. B. T. 











Justice to the Woman, 


By BERNIE BABCOCK. 
6 Special Drawings. 


This powerful and —— novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
835 Broadway, New York City. 





HOUSBWORK.— Armenian young man wants 
j mene to do housework. One year’s experience. 

peaks English. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington 8t., Boston. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 

National Convention—Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 

Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 23. 

Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Progress subscriptions have been received this week from North Carolina, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Toronto, Canada. 





We have had calls for literature this week from Minnesota, Iowa, California, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Nebraska, and Toronto, Canada. Calls for the Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton Souvenirs are still coming in. We shall be glad to have our friends write us 
of the success of the Stanton birthday meetings. 





Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch has had her mother’s famous speech, ‘The Solitude 
of Self,’’ printed in a neat pamphlet. We have gladly supplied many copies of this 
speech as it appeared in the 1892 report of a Hearing before Congress, and still have a 
few copies, which may be had for the asking; but persons wishing for this speech 
alone and in a more attractive form than in the Congressional document, should apply 
to Mrs. Blatch. Her address is 610 E. Buffalo St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





As we write this letter we are in receipt of a note from Miss Laura Clay informing 
us that the Kentucky E. R. A. at its Convention re-elected aljl of its former officers, 
except the corresponding secretary. The new incumbent of this office is Mrs. Mary 
C. Roark, South Limestone St., Covington, Ky. Miss Shaw wasa speaker at the Ken- 
tucky Convention, and was the guest of Mrs. Mary B. Trimble. Mrs, Trimble’s home 
is a typical Southern mansion, and the hospitality dispensed there is the kind that 
has made the South famous, Mrs. Trimble’s husband rendered inestimable services to 
the woman’s cause in Kentucky during his lifetime. Mrs. Trimble’s daughter. Mrs. 
Woolsey, author of *‘Republics versus Woman,”’ which has been so widely quoted, like 
her father, is always fearless in the advocacy of any reform which enlists her sympathy. 





Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange, N. J., has just sent for 1,000 of the blue 
suffrage stamps. As these stamps cost but 30 cents per hundred, we do not often 
receive so large an order. We are always glad to send the stamps. 





Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen, of Canada, has sent to the National treasury a contribu- 
tion in memory of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stantion and one in memory of her mother, 
Dr. Emily H. J. Stowe. What better tribute can one pay to a loved one gone than to 
help to carry on the work for a cause which that loved one believed in, which she 
stood for in season and out of season, to which she dedicated her life on earth ? 


That the Arizona Equal Suffrage Association is well officered, and that it means 
business, is amply attested by its News Letter, which has recently been established, 
This News Letter is issued monthly from the Territorial Headquarters at Phenix, and 
the November number, which we have at hand, is full of good suggestions to the local 
auxiliaries, The National is to be congratulated upon the healtby growth of this 
comparatively new and young association. 





One of our life members, Dr, Agnes Kemp, of Pennsylvania, has recently celebrated 
her 80th birthday. A frind has kindly sent us a copy of the Harrisburg Star-Inde- 
pendent containing an interesting article about this event. We send good wishes and 
heartiest congratulations to Dr. Kemp. May a!l our life members attain to the . 
same age, and may they attain to it, as Dr. Kemp has, in full possession of their menta} 
and physical powers! 





The Minutes of the 18th annual Convention of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associ. 
ation, which was held at Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16, have been issued in a pamphlet. 
These are the first Minutes which tbe National Headquarters has received of any of the 
fall conventions. Will the other States kindly mail us copies, if their reports are 
printed ? 


The American Co-Operator of Nov. ith devotes considerable space to a report of 
the annual meeting of the Maine W.S. A. lt quotes largely from the address deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Catt, and on another page of the same issue it prints in full the argu- 
ments set forth in Mrs. Catt’s little booklet, ‘‘Perhaps.’’ Our Association has never 
had a better bit of literary propaganda than this same booklet. It may be ordered at 
Headquarters, and the price is 50 cents per 100 copies, 





Auxiliary dues have been received by the National from Vermont, Illinois, New 
York, and Missouri. Remember, State Treasurers, that our Constitution requires the 
National Treasurer’s books to close Jan, Ist, and that it is a firmly-established rule of 
the Executive Committee that States failing fo pay their dues on time forfeit their 
representation in the National Convention following. It is quite right to wait as long 
as possible to collect dues from all clubs, but the waiting time should never be pro- 
longed beyond the point of safety. 


We not only desire that all of our auxiliaries keep the Headquarters informed of 
any changes in State officers, but also that the names and addresses of officers of new 
local clubs be sent to us, and that changes in office in existing clubs be reported 
promptly. We keep a Club Directory, and are earnestly desirous of having it always 
correct and up to date. This we cannot do unless we have the codperation of the 
State workers. Keep the National Headquarters in mind and let us know all of your 
‘*news.”’ 





Evidently the liking of California for Miss Gail Laughlin is mutual, for Miss 
Laughlin writes to Headquarters: ‘‘The California people have been more than kind, 
deserving of all the enconiums heaped upon them by those who were here in the 
famous campaign.”’ 





Some little time ago we told the friends, through this Column, of the efforts to be 
made by the Georgia suffragists to bring our question before the public at their Inter- 
state Fair. We have just received a letter from the State President giving a most 
interesting report of this work. She says: ‘‘The Woman’s Department was by far the 
best display at the Interstate Fair. We distributed a large amount of literature and 
2,000 packages of sunflower seed. Every day we had a fresh supply of ivy leaves on 
which were painted in gilt letters ‘I want to vote’ and ‘I want my wife to vote,’ for 
distribution among the men and women who visited our booth. We secured a long 
list of names of suffrage sympathizers. The Atlanta Constitution and the Atlanta 
News gave the woman’s department extensive write-ups.’’ We congratulate the 
Georgia suffragists on the success of their unique undertaking. By the time this let- 
ter appears in print the annual convention of the Georgia W.S. A. will have been 
held, the dates being Nov. 18th and 19th (the same as those of California, New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey), and Rev. Anna H. Shaw will have spoken for them. The 
Georgia Association has offered a prize of $5 in gold for the best essay on “‘Why 
Women Should Vote,”’ the contest being open to every resident of the State who is 
not a member of a suffrage organization. The essays are to be limited to 1,000 words 
and must be in the hands of the secretary not later than Jan. Ist, 1904. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 


Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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MOTHER'S FACE. 


BY FANNY L. FANCHER. 
View fond beaming faces from far, and near, 
Absent sisters, and long absent brothers, 
Reflecting the joyous Thanksgiving cheer— 
Beatific, and dearest, is mother’s! 


——® 
* 





IN THE OLD TIMES. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


‘This day of thanks,” the parson said, 
“Your hearty praises bring. 
Let sea winds in our northern pines 
Make music while we sing.” 


Oh, how the singing seemed to shake 
‘The meeting-house that day! 

For all the people praised the Lord, 
Their Staff, their Strength, their Stay. 


They thanked him for their stony fields 
Where only brain and brawn 

Will turn a stubborn stone to hay 
And yellow sand to corn. 


They thanked him that the people led, 
No king of earth was near, 

Yet when they said their Sabbath prayers 
The King of kings did hear. 


They thanked bim for the village school, 
That place of pain, yet joy, 

To think a President might be 
In some aspiring boy. 


They sang, and then they sang again ; 
Their praise was with a will. 

So cold, their breaths like altar smoke! 
What cold their zeal could cbill? 


The service o’er. the people flocked 
Adown old Zion’s hill; 

The parson smiled—oh. how their praise 
The meeting-house did fill! 


Yet all that day, ’mid winds of night 
That blew across the hill, 
The pines around the meeting-house 
Breathed out their music still. 
—Zion's Herald. 
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THANKSGIVING. 





BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


I thank thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein thy little sparrows fly; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud-pavilions for my sake,— 
This fleeting beaut+, high and wild, 
Toward which I wonder as a child. 


I thank thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills; 

For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on my heart; 

For tree-tops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 
For forest farings that have been: 

For this fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my low little roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s stir and light. 
And for the folding hush of night; 

For those high deities that spread 

The star-filled chasm overhead ; 

For elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field; 

For all the foam and surge of bloom; 

For leaves gone glorious to their doom,— 
All the wild loveliness that can 

‘Louch the immortal in a man. 


Father of life, I thank thee, too, 
For old acquaintance, near and true,— 
For friends who came into my day 
And took the loneliness away ; 
For faith that held on to the last; 
For all sweet memories of the past,— 
Dear memories of my dead that send 
Long thoughts of life, and of life’s end,— 
That make me know the light conceals 
A deeper world than it reveals. 

— Success. 


Gran’ther. 





BY SARAH E, GANNETT. 


‘Now, Gran’ther, you go an’ set down 
on the porch. I can’t have you round in 
here while I am busy.”’ 

‘But it’s hot on the porch, Laviny; the 
sun has got round to that side now.” 

“Well, go off outdoors somew heres, 
then. There’s plenty of places where it’s 
shady.”’ 

“Yes, but there isn’t anything to do nor 
anything to see out back o’ the house, and 
1 get master tired settin’ round doing 
nothing and hearing nothing. I’m not 
past working yet, if I be some blind and 
deaf.’’ And the old man’s voice trembled 
suspiciously as he looked appealingly at 
his daughter-in-law. 

‘Well, maybe you’re not, Gran’ther; 
but I haven’t time to find work for ye. 
I’ve got to bustle to get dinner ready for 
all those hired men, I tell ye; so now clear 
out o’ my way.”’ 

With a grieved, hopeless look, the old 
man turned and staggered drearily out of 
the house through the woodshed, and on 
across the sunng field to the oak grove be- 
yond it. Here he sat down on a stump in 
the flickering shadows of the trees to 
while away his time as best he could. 
Backward flew his thoughts to the day 
when he, a young man of twenty-one, first 

took up the land. Jane Moore, the sweet- 
est and smartest girl in the whole neigh- 





borhood, had promised to be his wife as 
soon as he had a home ready fur her; and 
how he had worked to prepare it! And 
how sweet the labor was! How the little 
home gradually became a reality, and how 
proud he was the night he brought Janie 
to be its mistress! 

Then the children came, five of them, 
and together they loved, watched, and 
trained them, sacrificing themselves in 
every way that the children might be 
happy. One by one they had grown up, 
married, made homes of their own, and 
gone out from his life. Then Janie went 
—home—above; and he, old and feeble, 
with failing sight and hearing, could no 
longer run the farm or care for himself, 
and so had turned the place over to his 
son James in return for the home and care 
which he needed and hoped to receive 
from James and Lavinia, But he found, 
when too late, that he had thrown away 
his only hope of comfort in this world, for 
both his son and his wife were engrossed 
in money getting, and looked upon the 
old father only as an incumbrance to be 
shoved out of the way whenever possible, 
and upon whose comfort and pleasure 
they wasted no thought. 

“If I only had something to do,’’ he 
thought, as he sat there, idly plucking 
and nibbling the young leaves of the 
checkerberry; ‘‘anything, almost, to pass 
away the time and give me a feeling that 
I am still of some use in the world. 
There’s plenty of things that I could do 
for ’em if James and Laviny only would 
think so.” 

So the old man fretted on in a hopeless 
way until tired nature mercifully asserted 
herself, and he settled back into the nook 
between two tall tree-trunks behind his 
stump, and slept peacefully until the sun, 
having nearly reached the zenith, shot a 
beam directly down across his closed eyes, 
and waked him. 

‘Mercy, me!’’ he exclaimed, rubbing 
his eyes, ‘It’s nigh noon-time, sure, and 
Laviny'll be powerful mad ef I ain’t 
there when dinner’s ready. I'll hev to 
hurry ef I don’t want to ketch it.” 

So, with trembling steps, he hastened 
back across the burning fields, now fairly 
pulsating with heat from the noonday 
sun, to the kitchen door. There a sight 
met his eyes which caused him to stagger 
backward in astonishment. Seated on the 
floor, with shoes and stockings off, was 
his son’s wife, while around her, spread 
in every direction, were the constituents 
of a “‘boiled dinner’’—corned beef, pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips—all swimming in 
water and grease, while the heavy iron 
pot which had held them lay on its side 
near by. The table was not set for dinner, 
the fire was out in the stove, and Lavinia 
herself, with pale, drawn face, quivering 
lips, and streaming eyes, looked despair- 
ingly up at him. 

“O Gran’ther!”’ she groaned, ‘‘why ain’t 
you ever ’round when you're wanted? 
’Pears as ef I might have a little good out 
o’ you once in a while! Here I’ve been 
settin’ fur an hour or more, hollerin’ an’ 
screamin’ to you, an’ you ’way off out o’ 
hearin’ som’ers. You’re no more use 
than that cat!”’ 

“Why, Laviny,’’ the old man quavered, 
as soon as he could find his voice, ‘*what’s 
happened to ye? Be ye hurt?” 

“Hurt? Of course I’m hurt. Why else 
would I be settin’ here in this condition, 
I'd like to know! I was liftin’, the kettle 
full o’ bilin’ dinner off the fire to put 
some more wood under it, when the han- 
dle slipped out o’ its place an’ let the 
whole mess, kettle an’ all, down on my 
two feet, an’ here I be with both feet scalt 
an’ one of ’em, at least, broken from the 
weight o’ the full pot on it. I’ve ben 
a-tryin’ an’ a-tryin’ to get up, but I can’t 
bear my weight on either foot. You'll 
have to get some one to lift me up on 
the sofy an’ to get the doctor for me, 
but who is to get the dinner beats me to 
say.’’ 

Gran’ther wasted no words, either of 
sympathy for her suffering or of reproach 
for her fault-finding, but set off at once 
for the fields in search of his son; and 
when he had found him and seen him start 
for home after sending another man for 
the doctor, he hurried back, ready to help 
in every possible way. It was his hands 
which brought pillows and arranged the 
aching feet in the most comfortable posi- 
tion possible while waiting for the doctor. 
It was he who scraped up the mess on the 
floor, rebuilt the fire, and set out the 
table with a cold lunch for the hungry 
men. Neighbor Bascom’s wife, who had 
come over at the first summons, stayed to 
get a hot supper for them, but she could 
not wait to eat it, and so Gran’ ther cleared 
it away, washed the dishes, strained the 
milk, and washed and scalded the milk 
pails. 

In the morning poor Lavinia was in a 
high fever and suffering intensely from 
the pain in her feet. No nurse could be 
found, and no servant atso short a notice, 
and so all day Gran’ther crept about, do- 
ing what he could to help. James had 
several tons of hay on the ground and rain 
threatened; and as neither he nor Lavinia 





wished to run the risk of losing it all, he 
spent most of the day in the fields and 
left affairs in the house to get on as well 
as they could without him. 

Days went by, and still no woman 
could be found for nurse and housekeep- 
er. The doctor came once a day and 
dressed the wounded feet and left direc- 
tions for their treatment, which Gran’ ther 
did his best to follow. The neighbors 
were kindly, and helped as much as they 
could by sending in cooked food and run- 
ning over when they had a spare minute, 
to help in kitchen and sick-room; but all 
were busy, hard-working women, with 
large families to do for and little leisure 
time, so Gran’ther had his hands full all 
the time, but cheerfully and uncomplain- 
ingly he toiled on at the unaccustomed 
work, 

Three weeks had passed thus, when one 
day a wagon stopped at the gate, and his 
youngest daughter with a six-weeks-old 
baby in her arms and a tiny toddler cling- 
ing to her skirts, came up the yard. 
Gran’ther was engaged in washing dishes 
by the kitchen window, a big apron tied 
round his waist and his sleeves rolled 
up. 
‘*The land’s sake, father!’’ his daughter 
exclaimed, laughingly, as she kissed him, 
“and is this what you’ve come to in your 
old age?” 

‘Jes’ esac’ly that, Sary,’”’ he replied, 
cheerfully, ‘tan’ glad to be able to do it, 
too. I’m master glad I could help ’em 
out.”’ 

‘*Yes, father has been everything to 
me,’’ said Lavinia, as Sarah went into the 
bedroom, ‘I don’t know what I would 
have done without him. He’s the best 
kind of a nurse as well as housekeeper as 
far as his strength goes, I didn’t half ap. 
preciate father before this trouble came 
to us.”’ 

Gran’ther’s eyes glistened and his face 
flushed as Lavinia spoke, for she had pur- 
posely raised her voice so that he might 
hear her; but before he could speak, Sa- 
rah exclaimed: 

‘Well, he ain’t going to wash dishes 
nor sweep floors while I’m here, I can tell 
you that,” 

‘Now, now, Sary,’’ began Gran’ther, ‘I 
don’t want to set down in a corner and 
let you do all the work. I’d rather work 
than not—if I don’t get too tired,’’ he 
added, pleadingly. 

‘*An’ you ain’t goin’ to set in a corner 
no more, father,’ said Lavinia; ‘‘there’s 
plenty for you to do and Sary, too, to my 
thinkin’; besides, James wants you to 
help him in the north field. He was 
a tellin’ me last night that they are run- 
nin’ a new fence there, an’ that nobody 
but you knows the ins an’ outs of it, an’ 
so he’d have to find some one to stay with 
me whilst you bossed the job up there for 
him. So I feel to be thankful that Sarah 
has come.”’ 

While Lavinia was talking Gran’ther 
listened in a dazed way, but as gradually 
the meaning of her words came to him— 
that James needed his help on the farm— 
it was marvellous to see the change that 
came over him. His head lifted, his 
shoulders squared, his back straightened, 
and his eyes grew bright and eager. 

“I’m of use! I’m of use still,’ he 
thought. “I’m a man yet, God be 
thanked!”* 

‘‘What’s come over Gran’ther?” said 
James to his wife, when he went in to 
speak to her after dinner. ‘‘He holds up 
his head, and his eyes sparkle as it he had 
got a fortune sent him.”’ 

“Why, I told him what you said last 
night about needing his help in the north 
field, that’s all. James, we have been 
cruel to your father, keeping him out of 
everything that is going on as we have 
done. I never realized it until this 
trouble came, though he used often to 
beg me to give him something to do, and 
I wouldn’t. I know now, since I’ve been 
lying here helpless, how hard it is to do 
nothing, and how unkind I was to father. 
It is awful hard to feel that one is of no 
use in the world, and father shan’t feel so 
again, ever, if I can help it. Let’s give 
him part of the oversight of things, 
James. Let’s make him think he is nec- 
essary here—even if sometimes he’s not,” 
she added, in a whisper. ‘‘No matter if 
things do not always run quite as smooth- 
ly as they would under your management. 
Your father ought to be happy with us; 
it is his right, though it has taken a hard 
lesson to teach me so. But I know it 
now, and he is going to see better times 
for the rest of his life.’ And Lavinia 
lifted wet eyes to meet her husband’s. 

**So he shall, Lavinia; so he shall,’’ an- 
swered James, a suspicious huskiness in 
his voice, ‘But you wil! have to help me 
plan for it, for I don’t know how,” and 
with an awkward attempt at a caress of 
his wife’s hand, James strode out to his 
work, 

Gran’ther, with a serene smile on his 
old face, sat on the north porch, keeping 
watch over his toddling grandson at play 
in the yard, while Sarah finished up the 
work and chatted with Lavinia.— Western 
Christian Advocate. 





BUSINESS WOMEN IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journai : 

Women are forging to the front in busi- 
ness circles in Southern California, as 
elsewhere. The twentieth century will 
see women in business, as the world never 
saw it before. There are no women cigar 
stand salesladies, no railway track watch- 
men, no vegetable venders as in France, in 
Southern California; but there are several 
women attorneys at law and a number of 
lady physicians in Los Angeles. This 
balmy climate opens many opportunities, 
of which women are availing themselves, 
We have four hundred women teachers in 
the public schools of Los Angeles, whose 
salaries vary from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month; many of the 
principals of schools are mature women; 
numbers of those teachers could be mar- 
ried, and probably would if it were not 
for the fascination of a regularly paid and 
abundant salary. We have several female 
real estate agents, engaged in a business 


that taxes the patience of a martyr; one | 


of them averages an income of four thou- 
sand dollars a year and occupies an office 
on the main thoroughfare. Clairvoyants 
and mediums claim many women, and the 
majority of their customers desiring to 
read the future are women. Several of 
these clairvoyants are colored women. 
Then Los Angeles has a few hundred 
dressmakers, all women; we have also 
several men making habits for ladies, but 
no women, It seems somewhat strange 
that an army of women should be dress- 
makers, and not one engaged in the ladies’ 
suit business; one of our leading dress- 
makers makes over three thousand dollars 
a year and has the highest class of Los 
Angeles trade. 

Many of our banks are employing wom- 
en not only as stenographers, but displac- 
ing the bank clerk our fathers were fa- 
miliar with. The great buildings down- 
town contain hundreds of women steno- 
graphers. The light, mechanical work of 
typewriting seems especially appropriate 
for women. Colleges are turning out 
hundreds of candidates for employment, 
and almost every business office of any 
size has its female stenographer, The in- 
vention of the writing machine in 1874 
was a boon to womankind; many of these 
are led by their association with business 
men to marry; others remain single. 
Some find in after years that incessant 
typewriting and office duties have ex- 
hausted their nervous systems, and sink 
slowly into obscure and solitary graves. 
Several establishments devoted to mani- 
curing and chiropody employ a number of 
women. The restaurants employ many 
women, who receive fair wages. While 
the majority of the laundries are Chinese, 
a few large white laundries exist, each of 
which employs many women; a recent 
strike among the laundry-girls resulted in 
the establishment of a codperative laun 
dry, now doing a large business, each of 
the employees participating in the profits. 
An ostrich farm employs a couple of doz. 
en women, not in the manufacture of 
feathers, but in writing letters and circu- 
lars, and in packing feathers in small 
boxes to be sent to customers in all parts 
of the Union. The County Court House 
employs about a hundred women, These 
are copyists and bave light duties; politi- 
cal influence obtains the positions, and 
each receives seventy-five dollars a month, 
Many ladies are music teachers; as soon 
as a young lady with impecunious parents 
has secured musical culture, she becomes 
a teacher and educates the children in the 
vicinity of her home, appearing in the 
directory as a music teacher. Some suc- 
cessful day schools for young ladies and 
children are conducted by women. South- 
ern California is a sanitarium; great 
buildings are devoted to hospital pur- 
poses; these employ many women as 
nurses, who may be seen daily in our 
principal streets with their peculiar siate- 
colored dresses and white caps. Private 
families also employ these nurses, and 
wealthy patients who hie to Southern 
California to preserve their lives employ 
nurses at an average pay of twenty-five 
dollars a week; these lady nurses have to 
pass an examination, and are recommend- 
ed by local physicians, One lady carries 
on a picture-frame store in Los Angeles, 
having lost her husband who started the 
business; another runs a second-hand 
store, where all kinds of furniture are 
sold; one active, rosy-cheeked woman is 
chief clerk in a shooting-gallery. The 
drygoods stores and millinery stores are 
full of women; many of those ladies re- 
ceive twelve dollars a week for their ser- 
vices; several millinery establishments are 
conducted by women who face the vicissi- 
tudes of trade with firmness and judg- 
ment. A number of lady artists drag out 
a precarious existence, fur Southern Cali- 
fornia has not yet been educated up to 
art; there are corset makers. Several 


women are engaged in massage, and a few 


carry on bathing establishments. 


Thus, in whatever way we look at the. 


commercial world, except in auctioneer- 


ing and calcimining, we find women, Per. 
haps this is as it should be, and enables 
women to reach the pinnacle of useful. 
ness to the human race; perhaps it is to 
encourage them to go still higher. But 
there still remains with many the time. 
honored, old-fashioned theory that wo. 
man’s best place is, after all, in the home, 
8S. H. RYDAa.t, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

In the exposure of corruption in Rhode 
| Island, Governor Garvin, just reélected, 

was assisted by Bishop McVickar of the 
| Episcopal Church, Prof. James L. Dealy, 
| and others. Governor Garvin has been a 
suffragist for many years, was an earnest 
| worker in the campaign for the woman 
| suffrage amendment, and appeared at a 
| hearing for presidential suffrage for wom- 
| en last winter. 


The annual meeting of 





the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association wag 
held Oct, 28, in Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence. There were two sessions at three 
and at eight P. M., Mrs. Dewing presiding 
ateach. Mrs. Jewett, our secretary, has 
been ill for some weeks, and her place at 
the meetings was filled by our former sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles. 

During the year we have lost by death 
Mr. George Burleigh and Mrs. Charlotte 
Reynolds. The ranks of our pioneers are 
thinning, but we are glad tkat we have 
left Mrs. Ruth Burleigh, Miss Inman, Mrs, 
Charlotte Wilbour, and others. 

The reports showed the usual amount 
of work done in the State, chiefly in 
Providence, where monthly public meet- 
ings have been held. Our Legislature has 
been petitioned for presidential suffrage 
for women, and our bills are still pigeon- 
holed in the Senate Committee of Special 
Legislation. 

About fifty woman suffrage articles 
have been published in the State papers, 

The Little Compton League sent a 
cheery letter showing activity in the 
summer time. Mrs. E, O. Phinney re- 
ported that the Pawtucket League had 
doubled its membership, established a 
beneficiary society, and held fifteen meet- 
ings during the year. All acknowledge 
that more workers are needed. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs, A. C. Dewing. 

Vice- Presidents, Mrs. Jeannette S. 
French, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. G. A. Al- 
drich. 

Secretary, Mrs. Annie M. Jewett. 

Recurding Secretary, Mrs. E. M. Calder. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Mary A. Ballou. 

Auditors, Mrs. I. O. Angell, Mrs. E. C. 
Ormsbee. 

In memory of the birth of Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Bolles read a paper dealing largely 
with the difficulties encountered in the 
early days of the suffrage movement. The 
writer gave atalk on “The Elements of 
Greatness in the Character of Lucy 
Stone.’”’ The evening session was given 
to a lecture on woman suffrage by Rev. 
Clay McCauley. It was a scholarly study, 
beautifully delivered, and well deserved 
the thanks it received. 

JEANNETTE S, FRENCH. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the County of 
| Philadelphia was held Oct. 28, 1903, at 
1227 Arch St. 

After the reading of minutes of last 
meeting, reports of committees were 
| made, The treasurer’s report showed a 
| peosperens condition, that of the press 
committee an active propaganda, and that 
of the literature committee a liberal dis- 
tribution of suffrage leaflets, 

On recommendation of the executive 
| committee, the following were elected to 
membership: Mrs, Pehrson B. Calvert, 
Miss Elizabeth Clendenan, Mrs. Mary C. 
Morgan, Mrs, Charlotte M. Dickson, Miss 
Ada Hahs, Miss Elenor Barclay, Mrs. Sa- 
rah W, Murphy, Mrs, A. E. Reilly, Mrs. 
K. Price, Mrs. J. W. Dungan, Miss De- 
laney, Miss Emma Hunt, Mrs. E. P. Mus- 
tin, and Mrs, E. A. Nash. 

The president announced the deaths of 
six members of the Society, making brief 
remarks on the services they had each 
rendered to the cause—Mrs, Eliza Sproat 
Turner, who had always taken a promi- 
nent stand in favor of the political equal- 
ity of women, Mrs. E. V. Garrison, Mrs. 
G. W. Kendrick, Mrs. Alexander Adaire, 
| Mrs. Nelms, and Miss Ellen Dyer. 

A membership committee of ten was 
appointed by the president to serve for 
/one month. The meeting then adjourned. 
Immediately after adjournment of month- 

ly meeting the annual meeting was called 
, to order, 

PHILADELPHIA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read and approved. 

The treasurer's report showed a balance 
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of $599.14. During the year $354.20 had 
been expended, 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary was exceedingly interesting, review- 
ing the work of the past year. Forty-five 
new members had been elected. 

The committee on press work, Mrs. A. 
F. Morgan chairman, reported the expen- 
diture of $19.91 and the mailing of 1,920 
articles to the Philadelphia newspapers. 

The committee on literature, Miss L. H. 
Matter chairman, reported distribution of 
over 2,000 leaflets. 

The report of the State Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women, which met at Car- 
lisle, Pa., Oct. 13, 14, and 15, to which 
four delegates had been elected, was made 
by Miss Jane Campbell. 

The canvassing of the 15th Ward of 
Philadelphia was reported by Mrs. Hanna 
M. Harlan, This canvass was the most 
important work undertaken by the Society 
during the year, and cost $147 for print- 
ing and canvasser. ‘The tabulation of the 
statistics was made by Mrs, Hanna M. 
Harlan and involved immense labor. 
Four thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
nine blanks were furnished the canvasser, 
with a uniform set of questions dealing 
with munieipal affairs in Philadelphia 
and sentiment toward woman suffrage. 
Less than one third were opposed to suf- 
frage; a little over one half were in favor 
of complete or partial suffrage. Those 
who were unqualifiedly in favor simply 
answered yes; those opposed felt obliged 
to give a reason, some of these reasons be- 
ing antiquated and showing surprising 
ignorance. Two hundred and ten women 
volunteered the information that they 
were taxpayers. Mrs. Harlan’s report 
was listened to with great interest, and a 
vote of thanks was given her for her la- 
bors in compiling the statistics. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg asked that a 
committee be appointed to codperate with 
committees from other organizations in an 
endeavor to have the soft-coal nuisance, 
from which Philadelphia is now suffering, 
abated. The Society resolved that such a 
committee be appointed by the chair, and 
this was done. An invitation was pre- 
sented from the Saturday Club of Wayne, 
asking that the president of the Society or 
her representative and one other member 
be sent to take part in the Reciprocity 
Day exercises of the Saturday Club, Nov. 
17, 1908. Mrs. G. H. Perkins was ap- 
pointed to represent the Society with the 
president. 

Delegates to the annual business meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania W.S. A., to be 
held in Philadelphia, Nov. 7, were elected. 

Officers of the Society to serve for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Jane Campbell; vice- 
presidents, Miss Eliza Heacock and Mrs. 
G. H. Perkins; treasurer, Mrs. M. F. Ken- 
derdine; corresponding secretary, Dr. 
Mary E. Allen; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. V. Haigh. 

Members were earnestly requested by 
the president to secure new members. 
The importance of subscribing for a good 
suffrage paper was also urged. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct, 28, 1903. 


FEDERATED PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN, 

The following report of the State Feder- 
ation of Pennsylvania Women was made to 
the Woman Suffrage Society of the County 
of Philadelphia at its annual meeting, 
Oct. 18, 1903 

As empowered by the society last April, 
the president appointed four members of 
the society to represent it at the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, which 
met at Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 13, 14 and 15. 
The meeting was large, more than 150 
delegates being present. At the election 
for officers, 152 votes were cast. The ses- 
sions were mainly devoted to discussions 
on “Child Labor’’ and how to prevent very 
young children from being employed in 
mills and factories, Mr. C. F, Hartzell, 
Chief Clerk of Factory Inspectors, mak- 
ing an address. ‘‘How Clubwomen can 
Assist in having the Laws recently passed 
carried out,’’ and the ‘Club Movement 
Among Working Women”’ were also sub- 
jects of addresses. 

Public schools formed the subject of 
one whole session. ‘‘Clubwomen in Rela- 
tion to Schools, The Women School Direc- 
tor and her Opportunities,”’ the ‘‘Kinder- 
garten,” and the “Ideal School,” all were 
discussed. 

Libraries were treated of very ably by 
Mr. T. F. Montgomery, State Librarian 
of Pennsylvania, and the merits and ad- 
vantages of Free and Travelling Libraries 
were set before the Federation. Civic 
Improvement received much attention, 
and a stereopticon exhibition was given. 
Neglected houses, fences, etc., in various 
portions of the Union, were shown in con 
trast with other places, equally humble, 
yet beautified by a little care, the plant- 
ing of a few vines, and a renovating pro- 
cess which might be called a general 
“cleaning up.”’ 

Forestry was discussed and Miss Dock, 
Commissioner of State Board of Forestry, 





had a map shown on which the forest re- 
serves of the State were marked, Pennsy!- 
vania enjoying the proud distinction of 
havivg more land so reserved thanany other 
State. 

There were the usual reports from the 
various committees, receptions, concerts, 
election of officers, etc. Miss Kate Mc- 
Knight, of Pittsburgh, was made presi- 
dent; there was an historical address from 
Governor Pennypacker, and an excursion 
to the battlefield of Gettysburg. Alto- 
gether the meeting was an interesting one. 
It is a good sign to see a large body of 
women coming together to discuss plans 
affecting the welfare of childrenand wom- 
en workers; schools, libraries, saving of 
forests, and civic betterment. Many of 
these women are avowedly in favor of wo- 
man suffrage, and the work which the 
Federation is doing cannot but ultimately 
lead to the education of all clubwomen to 
the point of desiring to affect legislation 
concerning the various reforms to the 
furtherance of which tbey are bending 
their energies, by the direct method of 
casting a ballot themselves, rather than 
by the present indirect and uncertain 
method of influencing other people who 
are voters. 

The Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia, as in duty bound, has as 
sisted the work of the Federation; all its 
objects are good in themselves and worthy 
of the support of all the Federated Clubs. 
Suffrage tor women is no longer a tabooed 
subject. Members of suffrage societies 
(and there are a number of woman suf- 
frage clubs belonging to the Federation) 
are not looked upon as freaks or cranks, 
Joining the Federation, sending delegates, 
and being in evidence, have overcome 
early prejudice, and let Pennsylvania 
women know something of the movement. 
When once thoroughly known, as the poet 
says, people will first endure and finally 
embrace, 

One special feature specially concerns 
our Philadelphia Suffrage Society. We 
were the first, and so far we have had few 
followers, to contribute literature to the 
three Travelling Libraries. As the distri- 
bution of sound suffrage literature is al- 
ways desirable, I think it advisable for 
our society to continue the work, and 
during the coming winter, make another 
contribution to the State Travelling Libra- 
ries, hoping that by so doing, our printed 
word may go to places and people that we 
ourselves may not be able to reach. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CYPRESS LEAVES FROM CAROLINA. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As Mary rose with the day-spring to go 
to thejsepulchre of Jesus, so have I risen 
while yet the morning star alone heralds 
the dawn, to bring you these ‘‘Cypress 
Leaves’’ and enlist your hearts in a cause 
which appeals stroogly to mine. 

FirstjI;would have you gaze with me on 
a vision,called up by the recent travesty 
of justice in{my beloved State, in the trial 
at Lexington of J. H. Tillman for the 
murder ‘of Editor N. G. Gonzales. We 
turn from that ‘‘packed jury’’ of ignorant, 
loutish men, and their verdict of ‘not 
guilty,” discharging as innocent a man 
taken red-handed, who had just dis- 
charged"a,deadly weapon into the heart 
of a peaceable citizen walking quietly, 
unarmed, upon the public streets—we 
turn our horrified gaze from this to a 
scene of tender beauty. We look upon 
one of the low-lying islands that encircle 
the South Carolina coast like a necklace, 
This is ‘‘Edisto,” a place of rice fields, of 
shining waters, of ancient live-oaks. 

We see a noble mansion among the 
stately evergreens, and under the trees 
two beautiful boys are playing. We hear 
the sound of their sweet laughter, and 
note the mother, who moves towards 
them across the slope of velvet sward—a 
poet’s dream of gracious womanhood, 

There are but fourteen months between 
these boys, Ambrose Elliott and Narcisco 
Gener Gonzales; and, looking at them, 
one might take them for twins, as shows 
ing the same beauty in their boyish bod. 
ies and beauty of feature in their boyish 
faces. But Ambrose assumes always the 
fatherly air to his younger brother—a 
fatherly tenderness, which marked his 
bearing to the younger while life lasted. 

The mother of these boys is one of 
South Carolina’s grand dames, for in her 
veins flows the blood of Rutledges and 
Elliotts, two of South Carolina’s noblest 
families. 

Harriet Rutledge Elliott married, in 
1856, Ambrose José Gonzales of Matanzas, 
Cuba, already distinguished as the patriot 
who, with Narcisco Lopez, began the 
struggle for Cuban independence in 1848. 
He adopted the present Cuban flag, and 
organized the first filibustering expedition 
under Lopez, of which he was second in 
command, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. He was the first Cuban wounded 
in battle for the independence of his na- 
tive island, was exiled under sentence of 


death, came to South Carolina, and, at 
Beaufort, married the youngest daughter 
of Hon. William Elliott, a distinguished 
citizen of the old régime. 

The boyhood of the Gonzales brothers 
fell upon the dark days of the Civil War, 
during which their ancestral home was 
burned, their plactation ruined, and the 
family reduced to poverty. They never 
had but one year’s schooling (so-called), 
but in their childish years they had that 
most effective of all educational agencies, 
the teaching of a thorough-bred mother. 
This kind of schooling is unpurchaseable, 
and should outrank all vther. We see its 
power to-day in the magnificent editorials 
of Ambrose Gonzales—twin-soul of Nar- 
cisco Gener Gonzales, the murdered edi- 
tor, whose power of expressing himself in 
alive, electric, and up-to-date English was 
never surpassed. 

Ons of the beautiful traits of these sons 
of Harriet Rutledge Elliott Gonzales was 
that they loved one another with a love 
which counted no costs, no sacrifices, in 
the service of each other. From one of 
the innumerable biographical sketches 
which appeared at Mr. Gonzales’s death, 
the statement is quoted that Narcisco 
‘*was sent to a private school in Virginia 
one year,’’ that he ‘worked on a farm at 
the plow one year, and studied telegraphy 
at night.” He got a position as telegraph 
agent at Varnville, twelve miles from 
Fairfax. Here he organized a political 
club, and became a correspondent for the 
Charleston Journal of Commerce. The 
next year he fairly started on his newspa- 
per career as reporter for the Greenville 
News. As correspondent for the News 
and Courier of Charleston, then the State’s 
one big daily, he was sent to Washington, 
D. C., and spent the year following the 
death of President Garfield in reporting 
the Guiteau trial and the long session of 
the forty-seventh Congress. He was then 
transferred to the editorial staff of the 
News and Courier, with a promise of be- 
ing made editor-in chief. 

Becoming out of sympathy with the 
policy of the News and Courier he re- 
signed his position on that paper, and was 
intending to take up newspaper work in 
the Hawaiian Islands, when be was urged 
by people in Columbia to start a daily 
paper there. This, with the powerful 
help of his ever-faithful brother Ambrose, 
he did, and amid difficulties which would 
have daunted any souls not cast in heroic 
mould, succeeded in making The State a 
great daily paper. How these two worked 
in devoted brotherly accord for years, the 
genial, eloquent-voiced and graceful-man- 
nered Ambrose seconding his reserved, 
reticent brother, whose power of expres- 
sion lay in his pen, it is not for me to tell. 
I look forward to a history of the great 
editor, setting forth his wonderful person- 
ality and achievements. South Carolina 
asks this at the hands of the yet living 
brothers of the martyred dead. 

Vireinia D. Youna. 

Fairfaz, 8. C. 

(To be continued.) 
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Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 








MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a numb:r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs. E. HayDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 





LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions, 

1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 


8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 


4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 


Single talks given. 
OTHER TOPICS, 
The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 
Ethics of Nationalism. 


Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

- Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
op. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature, 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics, 

Homes and Home-Makers, 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al! 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough paowteaee of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ing. 
13. The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


1° ahOD> 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
pene America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital fmterest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication, ., 
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RE : Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D,. 
Cheney, . Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boscon and New pagans points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts fo. ase in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough 8t., Boston, Mass 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Saffrage, by Kev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar, 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams, 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


» 435-4 T t 
STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





Teleph 











BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


- Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLacKwELL, and 
Lr y E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Jc sRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. 
Trice, pcetpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONN ECTICUT. 


THIRTY THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso. 
ciation held its 33d annual meeting, at 
Meriden, Nov. 13, in Arcanum Hall. The 
Convention was the guest of the Political 
Equality Club, which had put forth its 
best efforts to make the anniversary suc- 
cessful, 

About four hundred printed invitations 
were sent out by the Club, and the meet- 
ing was largely advertised. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt bad been secured as speak- 
er. The weather was favorable, and at 
eleven-thirty, delegates and visitors began 
to assemble. The hall was pleasantly 
lighted, handsomely furnished, and beau- 
tifully decorated with chrysanthemums 
and yellow bunting. 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon presided. At 
noon Mrs. Houoker arrived. Committees 
were appointed on courtesies, credentials, 
and finance; reports of treasurer and of 
State press superintendent were read. A 
plan of work was suggested by the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association. The enrol- 
ment plan was discussed and adopted. 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon was appointed 
chairman of the enrolment committee. 
Mrs. Annie S. Fenner, of New London, 
was appointed chairman of that branch of 
work. Theold officers were unanimously 
reélected. After the reélection of Frances 
Ellen Burr, who has served the Associa- 
tion for 34 years as a most efficient secre- 
tary, assuming her duties at the formation 
of the State society, Oct 2, 1869, she re- 
ceived the Chautauqua salute from the 
Convention. Miss Burr responded; at one 
o’clock all adjourned to the dining-room, 
where a turkey dinner had been provided 
by the Meriden Club. 

The afternoon session opened at 2.30, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker in the chair. 
Mrs. Frances W. Hammond, president of 
the Political Equality Club, gave an ad- 
dress of welcome, Mrs. Hooker respond- 
ed. She urged the women to become 
members of the State Association. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr gave an excel- 
lent paper on ‘‘Woman and her Status,” 
The reports of the county presidents 
showed good work. The report of the 
vice-president-at large was very satisfac- 
tory, and Mrs. Bacon was given a rising 
vote of thanks, Her legislative work and 
work among the Granges received the 
highest praise. Mrs. Catt spoke briefly, 
emphasizing the need of more money and 
more work from Connecticut. Mrs. May 
Seymour Howell spoke of the power of 
the ballot. Mrs. M. J. Girard, president of 
M-riden W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Ella C. 
Lewis from the Woman’s Relief Corps 
brought greetings. Mrs. De Ressicue, of 
Hartford, spoke in favor of the suffrage 
movement. Her house is always open 
with generous hospitality to entertain 
suffrage guests. A greeting was received 
from the National W. C. T. U. Convention 
at Cincinnati in response to one sent by 
Mrs. Hooker, also one from Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton. 

At the evening session the principal 
address, on ‘‘Woman and the State,’’ was 
made by Mrs. Catt. There was a solo by 
Miss Mabel Lawton, soprano of St. Paul’s 
church, accompanied by Prof. G. G. Mar- 
ble. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell paid a trib- 
ute to the memory of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Beautifu) souvenirs of Mrs. 
Stanton’s daughter and granddaughter 
were distributed. Mrs. Hooker had pic- 
tures of herself at sixty and at eighty 
which she gave away, with some of her 
speeches in pamphlet form. About a 
dozen new members were added. Many 
heard in Mrs. Catt’s address truths and 
facts that had never before greeted their 
ears. A more womanly woman than Mrs. 
Catt never graced the platform, and the 
suffragists of Connecticut have received 
an impetus through ber coming which 
will result in greater effurt. 

Miss Anita Truman, a bright young 
woman from New Haven was introduced 
by Mrs. Bacon. Miss Truman is vice- 
president of the National Single Tax 
League of the Universal Peace Union. 
She has already acquired fame as a lectu- 
rer, and her remarks were of great inter. 
est. Mrs. Hooker presided with all her 
old-time dignity, and with the enthusiasm 
that has characterized her work through 
the decade of years since the formation of 
the Association. She read a letter from 
her daughter in New York, telling the 
work of herself and daughters before the 
late election against Tammany. 

The Convention was one of the most 
harmonious and successful ever held in 
Connecticut, Not a ripple of discord was 
apparent. The workers received new in- 
spiration through the presence of Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Mary Seymour Howell, 
and Carrie Chapman Catt. The Political 
Equality Club of Meriden received a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. They will be well re. 
paid by the good results, and will keep on 





working, encouraged and atrengthened by 
the memory of the 33d annual meeting. 
(Mrs.) A. A TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt., Meriden, Ct. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov, !2, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Once more the burglar season is upon 
us, with an imported band of ex-convicts 
in our midst, though, fortunately, they 
have just been driven out. Once more a 
plucky woman has defeated the plans of a 
burglar. 

Miss Virginia Miller found a burglar 
ransacking her rooms. She was in the 
kitchen and heard some one come in at 
the front door and go up stairs. She 
thought it was one of the family, but 
when no one came down she looked 
through the lower part of the house, then 
went up stairs. A roughly dressed man 
was making a search through the rooms. 
He rau to the back of the house, she fol- 
lowing. When he found he could not 
escape there, he turned and ran to the 
stairs. She was close npon him and he 
struck at her, but did not hit her. 

All the time she had been calling for 
help, and continued to do so as she ran 
down stairs and out on the sidewalk. A 
mail carrier came to her assistance, and 
when he saw he was being outdistanced by 
the burglar, he called to another man, 
who stopped him, The burglar confessed 
his guilt and was held for trial. 

The annual Methodist Conference, 
which met in this city recently, elected 
two women delegates to the General Con- 
ference, which will convene here next 
May. They are Mrs. P. H. Bodkin and 
Miss Effie Kelley. Mrs. Bodkin is well 
known in this city in Methodist circles. 
She is assistant editor of the Independent, 
a religious paper, and has been actively 
engaged in the Home Missionary work for 
eighteen years. She is Conference Secre- 
tary of this society, was born in Ohio, 
where her father was a Methodist minis- 
ter. Her husband is a member of the 
Southern California Methodist Conference. 
She is a very bright and attractive woman 
and a graduate of De Pauw University.. 

Miss Effie Kelley is from Pomona, a 
member of the official board of the Meth. 
odist Church there, also of the Sunday 
School, Epworth League, and the W. C. 
T. U. She, too, is college bred and is a 
woman of unusual fitness for such a posi- 





tiou, 
The Woman’s Parliament recently 
beld its session here, a notable feature 


being a paper by Mrs. Lucy Blanchard, 
the vice-president, ‘‘Are Our Boys Degen- 
erating?’ 

The semi-annual meeting of the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs of Los Angeles dis- 
trict, concluded its sessions in this city 
recently. Physical Culture was consid- 
ered by Mrs. Henry E. Brett, president of 
the Wednesday Morning Olub, by Miss 
Clara Berryman, physical director of the 
Y. W. C. A., and by Miss Margaret Lee 
Johnson, of the Girls’ Collegiate School. 
A “round table’’ followed, with report of 
corresponding secretary. Mrs. Frank E. 
Prior was reélected to the State nomina- 
ting board and as district vice president. 

Of the many strange weddings for which 
this city is conspicuous, one of the strang- 
est was when a Chinese slave ran away 
and married a Chinaman. Jon Fong was 
valued at $2,000. The Bing Oogs, one of 
the Chinese Six Companies, owned her. 
Chen Wy married her. She went up town 
with other Chinese women, but suddenly 
left them and fled to the house of a deputy 
sheriff here. She was guarded day and 
night for three days, when with some 
American men she went to the court- 
house. When she saw the officer who 
had come to guard her against highbind- 
ers she was in terror, thin had 
come to take her back to her Aehgie life. 
She trembled all through the ceremony. 
What a shame to our boasted civilization 
that girls white, black, red, or yellow, are 
bought and sold and kept in this most 
horrible of all slavery! 

EmMMA HARRIMAN. 
_ OOO oOo" 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Concorp. — Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
birthday was celebrated by the Concord 
W. S. League. A reception was given at 
the home of Mrs. C. B. Jackson. An hour 
was taken in reading a sketch of Mrs. 
Stanton’s life. A letter was read from 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn regretting his absence. 
In his letter be gave us a bit of history 
closely interwoven with personal reminis- 
cences of both Mrs. Stanton and the times 
of the early struggle of women. Rev. Mr. 
Batt made a few remarks suited to the 
occasion. A large number were present, 
and all went away feeling thankful that 
such a woman as Mrs. Stanton was per- 
mitted to live so long and do so much, 
Lucy Stone’s birthday was not forgotten 
on Aug. 13, but Concord was then enter- 
taining so much, it being just at the be- 
ginning of the Teachers’ Convention and 
aiso the end of the Emerson Memorial 
School, we felt unequal to doing more, 
and our president, who is the prime mover 
of everything regarding the League, was 





WE HAVE 


PURCHASED 


Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co.’s 
ENTIRE SAMPLE LINE OF 


China, Bronzes and Cloisonnes 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


10,000 Pieces, 


and but One of a Kind. 


The greatest purchase and the most remarkable bargain 
opportunity that ever came our way. Nothing could be better 
for Christmas gifts than these beautiful foreign artistic creations, 
consisting of the most wonderful sample line of 


Tokenabi, Owari, Satsuma, Taizan, Tokio, 
Kaga, Sedji and Cloisonne 


Ever imported to this country. 





Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co. are the largest importers of Japanese goods in the 


world, 


If there’s anything rare or unusual wanted, ‘You'll find it at Vantine’s.”’ 


We Have Brought “Vantine’s” to Boston. 


We cannot attempt a description of these magnificent wares. 


We have grouped 


them in lots—each lot representing a price which is Half Value, or less, and there are 


fourteen lots to choose from in all—thus: 


Proms $06 4, GRSCSS Ob... ccsccocessscccccces 19¢c. 
From lut 2, Choose a€..... cccccocccccceces 23c 
Deeee OOS B, GOOG OB. ncccoscccscccccscess B9c 
From lot 4, choose at...... ........cseeeee 48c 
From lot 5, choose at...........ceseeeesees 69c 
From lut 6, Choose at.......cccccccsesesees 97c 
Prom lot 7, Choose at.....ccccccsecsecccces 1.23 


From lot 8, Choose @t..........0-seeeeeeee 1.49 
From lot 9, choose at.....6 ..seeeeeeceene 1.97 
From lot 10, choose at.....- epeeewendenrs 2.49 
From lot 11, choose at....-++-+++++ seeeee. 2.98 
From lot 12, choose at....-++--+++ee se eeeee 3.49 
From lot 13, choose at.«---«ssstrrrreeeens 4.69 
From lot 14, choose at--++ +++ +s+++r+ +s. 6.98 





R. H. W 


HITE CO. 
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away on her vacation. Our hope is to do 
more and better work in the future. 
A. H. BURRILL. 


NaTick.—The ‘first November meeting 
was an informal one. The subject was 
‘‘A Comparison of Old and New Methods 
of Instruction,’’ introduced by the reading 
of an article from the New England Mag- 
azine, entitled ‘‘The Birthplace of the 
American Free Public Schools.”’ At a 
town meeting held in Dedham, Jan. 1, 
1644, old style, forty two persons being 
present, a vote establishing the first free 
public school was passed. This is the 
first instance in history in which a school 
was established by the votes of a town, 
and supported by general taxation, that 
is, by @ tax on all the property, and 
all the firoperty-holders of a town 
or community. There was a general 
interest in the subject, and most of 
those present participated in the discus- 
sion. Reminiscences of the early school 
days of members were freely brought for- 
ward. A short account of the life of 
Warren Colburn, author of Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, so familiar to the schools of 
fifty years ago, was read. The general 
impression, as gathered from the remarks 
of those present who had investigated the 
matter, was that the methods of instruc- 
tion used at present are far in advance of 
those of a half century ago, as they seem 
to create an interest in study, develop ob- 
servation, stimulate thought, and raise the 
standard not only of mental excellence, 
but also of moral worth. Many of the 
speakers held that, by present methods, 
far greater labor was required of the 
teacher to make the instruction at- 
tractive, simple, and such as to lead 
the pupil to desire more knowledge. 
The League take great satisfaction in the 
success of the Sunday meeting recently 
held by them, at which Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw gave an address. The clergymen 
all gave from their pulpits excellent no- 
tices of it. There was an audience of 350, 
many of whom had attended three ser- 
vices previously, on the same day. The 
general appreciation of Miss Shaw’s 
address was voiced by a non-churchgoer, 
who said, “If I could hear such sermons 
as that, I would go to church three times 
every Sunday.’’ Another said, “I wish 
they would send away some of the dull 
male ministers and let some of the bright 
women like Miss Shaw preach to the con- 
gregations.’’ ‘Eminent Opinions”, and 
“Three Massachusetts Statesmen’’ were 
distributed. 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The spec- 
tacular features of ‘‘The Other Side of the 
World,”’ has led the management to con- 
tinue this attraction a second week. Its 
novelty makes it amusing to children of 
all ages. Its scenic and mechanical ef- 
fects, the large and artistically grouped 
tableaux, the pleasing introductory and 
incidental music, the wealth and beauty 
of costumes, the pretty story and all other 
details appeal to both eye and ear. The 
company find special opportunities for 
their best efforts. Souvenir boxes of 
choice chocolate bonbons will be given at 
the Monday matinee. 








TREMONT THEATRE —‘‘The Darling of 
the Gods,’’ a Japanese play which has 
been the triumphant success of two New 


York seasons, has come here with the 
original company, staged under Mr. Be- 
lasco’s personal direction. No play pro- 
duced in years has so aroused the enthuai- 
asm of New York theatre-goers. It is at 
once romantic, artistic, spectacular, and 
thoroughly Japanese. Stage settings and 
costumes are from Japanese models; fur- 
niture, ornaments, and other properties 
were imported from Japan. As the star, 
Mr. Belasco presents Miss Blanche Bates, 
whose career on the stage has been one 
continuous success, 


GLoBE THEATRE.—‘‘A Fool and His 
Money,”’ is the most successful comedy 
of Broadhurst, its author. Mr. Collier’s 
supporting company is of the best. The 
mounting is marked by the lavishness so 
conspicuous in all the Weber Fieldian 
productions. 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 
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Ladies’ “Primus” 
SHOES 


We call attention to our La. 
dies’ “Primus” Shoes, hand 
sewed, Goodyear welt, made on 
orthopedic lasts, requiring no 
breaking in; also our high arch 
boots and oxfords, Cuban heels, 


$3.50 


“Fallen arch” and what is 
known as “flat foot” treated in 
our Ladies’ Shoe Department. 

We call attention also to our 
“Lasell” Corset, manufactured 
for and controlled exclusively 
by us. This is the popular 
corset of the season. 


$5.00 vo $12 50 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
SHUMAN CORNER. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Nov 16, 330 P.M. Work Committee. Club 
quarters for the coming year. Discussion. Club 
tea at six o'clock. 





PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Literateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a Specialty. 





BUTLER.—Situation as butler wanted by a 
young Armenian, lately arrived; can speak 
French. Is willing to begin with small wages. 
QSesens M. NORSIKIAN, 43 Sheridan Street, Lynn, 

ass. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fairs. shopping, etc , can obtain comf.rt- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony avd 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserya- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in**Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cu ), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. ture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting Ps on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
—— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 





BUTLER, WAITER, OR COACHMAN — 
Armenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 
some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. Has experi- 
ence in both kinds of work. Address ALEX 
ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., Montello, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
lace to do housework, where he can also receive 
tnglish lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con- 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He Is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempered.” Address this office. 














MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. | 

Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 





F. FISK, 
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The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
in every city. They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 
magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. It is the most attract- 


ive magazine in the market. 


Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
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